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ABSTRACT 



This final report discusses the activities and outcomes of 
the Self-Determination Synthesis Project (SDSP) , a project designed to 
synthesize, corroborate, and communicate the professional knowledge base on 
the effects of self-determination and self-advocacy interventions for 
children and youth with disabilities. The SDSP used both quantitative and 
qualitative methods to identify effective practices in promoting 
self-determination for students with disabilities. A comprehensive literature 
review and meta-analysis of self-determination intervention outcomes was 
conducted with the extant literature. Twenty- two studies that intervened to 
promote one or more components of self-determination were included in the 
meta-analysis and a series of qualitative case studies were conducted in six 
school districts across the country that had a demonstrated history of 
effectively promoting self-determination for their students. The districts 
used a variety of strategies, ranging from published curricula to 
teacher-made lessons to person-centered planning strategies to promote 
self-determination. Student participation in educational and transition 
planning was also emphasized. Common features across sites that contributed 
to self-determination outcomes for students included the presence of an 
impetus person and multiple, changing roles of teachers and parents. 
Appendices include relevant articles, a summary of dissemination activities, 
and an implementation timeline. (Contains 30 references.) (CR) 
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Executive Summary 

The professional literature on the topic of self-determination has been growing rapidly in 
the last decade. Much of this writing has addressed the “why” of self-determination, including 
the rationale that it is a basic civil right, a legislative mandate, and a right to which citizens with 
disabilities are entitled and have demanded. Additional research has bolstered the rationale for 
self-determination by demonstrating that people with self-determination skills have a better 
quality of life, and that positive outcomes are associated with being self-determined. The 
parameters of self-determination also have been thoroughly examined through the development 
of definitions, conceptual models, and the categorization of self-determination skills and 
behaviors. The literature also includes many “recommended,” but not empirically-demonstrated, 
strategies for promoting self-determination. 

The purpose of the Self-Determination Synthesis Project (SDSP) was to synthesize, 
corroborate, and communicate the professional knowledge base on the effects of self- 
determination and self-advocacy interventions in order to improve, expand, and accelerate the 
use of this knowledge by the professionals who serve children and youth with disabilities, and 
the parents who rear, educate, and support their children with disabilities. The SDSP used both 
quantitative and qualitative methods to identify effective practices in promoting SD for students 
with disabilities. 

A comprehensive literature review and meta-analysis of SD intervention outcomes was 
conducted with the extant literature. The literature review yielded more than 800 resources on 
self-determination, including more than 450 peer-reviewed articles. Of those, only 51 studies 
were identified that intervened to promote one or more components of self-determination; 22 
were included in meta-analyses. The median effect size across 100 group intervention 
comparisons (contained in 9 studies) was 1.38. In contrast, 13 single subject studies included 18 
interventions and produced a median percentage of nonoverlapping data (PND) of 95% with a 
range of 64% to 100%. Seven of the interventions had a PND of 100%, suggesting strong effects. 
Although all components of self-determination were reflected in this research, most focused on 
teaching choice making to individuals with moderate and severe mental retardation or self- 
advocacy to individuals with learning disabilities or mild mental retardation. 

A series of qualitative case studies were conducted in six school districts across the 
country that had a demonstrated history of effectively promoting self-determination for their 
students. These districts primarily focused on self-determination for their transition-aged 
students, although some districts began working with students in middle school and upper 
elementary grades. The districts used a variety of strategies, ranging from published curricula to 
teacher-made lessons to person-centered planning strategies to promote self-determination. 
Student participation in educational and transition planning was also emphasized. All of the sites 
expected students (and to varying degrees, their parents) to take responsibility for working 
toward their goals and following through with the decisions required to meet those goals. 
Common features across sites that contributed to self-determination outcomes for students 
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included the presence of an impetus person, and multiple, changing roles of teachers and parents. 
Present and past barriers included lack of administrative support, student-related factors, and the 
resistance of parents and professionals to changing roles. 

The meta-analysis and qualitative case studies yielded complementary findings and 
recommendations for future research and practice (e.g., longitudinal demonstration of teaching, 
learning, and impact on lives). The major finding of the SDSP is that there is still much more to 
be done. The findings of this project have been disseminated extensively through researcher- 
oriented and practitioner-oriented journals, presentations, inservice trainings, and the project web 
site. It is our hope that these dissemination efforts will contribute to further advancement in self- 
determination research and practice. 
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I. Project Purpose and Goals 

The purpose of the Self-Determination Synthesis Project (SDSP) was to synthesize, 
corroborate, and communicate the professional knowledge base on the effects of self- 
determination and self-advocacy interventions in order to improve, expand,-and accelerate the 
use of this knowledge by the professionals who serve children and youth with disabilities, and 
the parents who rear, educate, and support their children with disabilities. The objectives of the 
project were as follows: 

1 . To develop hypotheses with input from key stakeholders to focus the Project and 
enhance the usability and validity of the synthesis activities and outcomes; 

2. To review, analyze, and evaluate the literature on self-determination (SD) to identify 
trends, areas of agreement and disagreement, unanswered questions, and gaps in the 
knowledge base; 

3. To examine the SD practices being implemented, the environments in which SD is 
flourishing, and the outcomes being achieved through an in-depth analysis of four 
exemplar sites; 

4. To communicate and develop an array of successful products and procedures for 
dissemination through technical assistance and information dissemination networks; 
and 

5. To evaluate the implementation and impact of the Project. 

The SDSP began in October 1998. The primary tasks for 1998-99 included refining the 
project objectives, beginning a literature review, and making visits to exemplar sites. The focus 
during 1999-2000 was the conclusion of the literature review and meta-analysis, and visits to the 
remaining exemplar sites. A one-year, no-cost extension that ended 9/30/01 was used to finish 
analyzing qualitative data from the exemplar sites and focus on dissemination of project results. 
The Project Activities section of this report describes progress made toward achieving the five 
objectives outlined above. 

II. Context 

Over the past 30 years, considerable change has occurred in the services provided to 
individuals with disabilities. From primarily custodial care, designed to protect, manage, and 
control the lives of people with disabilities in segregated environments, the special education 
system is becoming proactive in efforts to provide supports necessary for full participation in 
family and community life. Self-determination (SD), or taking control of one’s life, is 
becoming a hallmark of providing full and complete special education services. Evidence of 
this belated recognition is clearly present in key pieces of disability legislation that have been 
passed or re-authorized since 1990 including the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990, the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, 1990 and 1997, and the Rehabilitation Act 
Amendments of 1992. These laws have all stressed the right of individuals with disabilities to 
choose what jobs they want, the means to achieve their personal goals, aspirations, and dreams, 
and where and with whom they want to live. While self-determination has been defined by 
many different authors (e.g., Abery, 1994; Field, 1996; Martin & Marshall, 1995; Wehmeyer, 
1992) the consensus definition offered by Field, Martin, Miller, Ward, and Wehmeyer (1998) 
is: 
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Self-determination is a combination of skills, knowledge and beliefs that enable a 
person to engage in goal directed, self-regulated, autonomous behavior. An 
understanding of one’s strengths and limitations together with a belief in oneself as 
capable and effective are essential to self-determination. When acting on the basis 
of these skills and attitudes, individuals have greater ability to take control of their 
lives and assume the role of successful adults in our society, (p. 2) 

The professional literature on the topic of self-determination has been growing rapidly in 
the last decade. Much of this writing has addressed the “why” of self-determination, including 
the rationale that it is a basic civil right, a legislative mandate, and a right to which citizens with 
disabilities are entitled and have demanded (cf. Brotherson, Cunconan-Lahr, & Wehmeyer, 

1995; Martin, Marshall, & Maxson, 1993; Sands & Wehmeyer, 1996; Wehmeyer & Ward, 1995; 
Ward, 1996). Additional research has bolstered the rationale for self-determination by 
demonstrating that people with self-determination skills have a better quality of life (Wehmeyer 
& Schwartz, 1998b), and that positive outcomes are associated with being self-determined 
(Wehmeyer & Schwartz, 1997). The parameters of self-determination also have been thoroughly 
examined through the development of definitions, conceptual models (Abery, Rudrud, Arndt, 
Schauben, & Eggebeen, 1995; Field, 1996; Martin & Marshall, 1995; Wehmeyer, 1992; 
Wehmeyer, Palmer, Agran, Mithaug, & Martin, 2000), and the categorization of self- 
determination skills and behaviors (Field & Hoffman, 1994; Wehmeyer, Kelchner, & Richards, 
1996). 

The literature also includes many “recommended,” but not empirically-demonstrated, 
strategies for promoting self-determination. Some of the most commonly suggested interventions 
are student involvement in lEP plarming (Gillespie & Turnbull, 1983; Martin et al., 1993; Van 
Reusen & Bos, 1994), transition planning (Wehmeyer & Lawrence, 1995; Wehmeyer, & 
Schwartz, 1997), person centered planning practices (Vandercook, York, & Forest, 1989), and 
directly teaching self-determination skills (Hoffman & Field, 1995; Wehmeyer et al., 1998; 

West, Taymans, & Gopal, 1997). 

While this overall literature on self-determination is extensive, it is not necessarily 
empirically-based. Most of the professional writing on self-determination has been devoted to 
position papers and conceptual work addressing why specific skills for making their own 
decisions should be taught to individuals with disabilities and how it should happen. While a few 
studies have explored the degree to which self-determination strategies have or have not been 
adopted by the field in the form of curricular changes and/or self-determination related lEP goals 
(Wehmeyer et al., 1999; Wehmeyer & Schwartz, 1998), research on the outcomes of self- 
determination interventions has been sparse. The purpose of the SDSP was to determine what the 
published research says about the effectiveness of interventions to promote self-determination, as 
well as what practices undocumented in the literature are used by schools demonstrating positive 
SD outcomes for their students. 

III. Project Activities 

Project planning and development 

The first objective of the SDSP was to develop hypotheses with input from key 
stakeholders to focus the Project and enhance the usability and validity of the synthesis activities 
and outcomes. Toward this objective, the Project Team comprised of the two Co-Directors, two 
Research Associates, and Project Coordinator, developed preliminary research goals, protocols. 
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and data collection methods for both the quantitative and qualitative components of the study. 

These materials were brought to the Project Advisory Committee (PAC), which was comprised 
of consumers and self-advocates; parents of students with disabilities; educators; and researchers 
with extensive knowledge about self-determination practices. (Appendix A contains a list of 
PAC members.) The PAC convened for a two-day meeting in January of 1999. During this 
time, the group refined the initial research questions, narrowed the scope of the study, revised the 
research protocols for both the quantitative and qualitative components of the study, developed 
preliminary ideas for dissemination plans, and provided feedback about the web site. At this 
preliminary meeting the PAC also decided that their subsequent participation should take the 
form of mail and email updates, with members providing feedback on specific issues as 
requested by the Project Team. The Project Coordinator had periodic contact with PAC 
members through October 2001, when a final mailing of the project’s products was sent to all 
PAC members. 

In addition to the Project Team and the PAC, the work of the SDSP also was conducted 
by a total of five graduate assistants who assisted with the literature search; web site and lesson 
plan development; qualitative data management; and presentation preparation. The project web 
site was managed by an individual who worked on a contractual basis. A part-time secretary also 
provided clerical support to the project activities. Finally, the exemplar site studies were 
coordinated with a designated liaison at each site. These liaisons assisted with scheduling and 
logistical issues during each weeklong site visit. 

Conceptual Framework. Before the literature review and case studies were initiated, the 
first phase of the project involved refining the scope of the studies. Self-determination has been 
described as an intervention and as an outcome (Algozzine, Browder, Karvonen, Test, & Wood, 

2001). Given our focus on both characterizations, we defined the specific components of self- 
determination to be identified in the intervention literature. To define these, we reviewed ^ 

definitions of self-determination published between 1972 and 2000 and listed all components 
identified by two or more sources. Concurrently, we examined conceptual models of self- 
determination and concluded that Wehmeyer’s (1998) model contained the most definitional 
concepts and was based on research on these concepts (Wehmeyer, Kelchner & Richards, 1996). 

Three concepts from Wehmeyer’s (1998) model were excluded from the literature review 
and meta-analysis portion of the SDSP. Self-management and independent living skills were 
excluded because of the broad base of existing research, including major literature reviews, on 
these subjects (e.g., Quinn, Kavale, Mathur, Rutherford, & Fomess, 1999; Snell, 1997). 

Incorporating either of these concepts in the current review would have over-emphasized their 
importance in the self-determination literature because of the proliferation of research on these 
topics. A third component, internal locus of control, was excluded due to concerns about 
construct validity (Lefcourt, 1984). The remaining components included in the literature review 
and meta-analysis were: (a) choice-making, (b) decision-making, (c) problem-solving, (d) goal 
setting and attainment, (e) self-advocacy, (f) self-efficacy, (g) self-awareness and understanding, 
and (h) self-observation, evaluation, and reinforcement. Based on the review of definitions and 
focus on self-determination as both an intervention and outcome, (a) person-centered planning, 

(b) preference assessment, and (c) relationships with others were also considered in finding and 
coding the literature. For consistency between the case studies and the literature review, the 
same components and methods were used to describe the findings from the exemplar site case 
studies. 
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The SDSP used both quantitative and qualitative methods to identify effective practices 
in promoting SD for students with disabilities. A literature review and meta-analysis of SD 
intervention outcomes was conducted with the extant literature. A series of qualitative case 
studies were conducted in six school districts across the country. While the overall purpose of 
each component of the study was to determine “what works” in promoting SD for students with 
disabilities, the research questions differed slightly for the two studies. 



Research questions and methodology: Literature review and meta-analysis 

The purpose of the literature review and meta-analysis was to summarize the research on 
self-determination across all disability groups to glean from this prolific literature specific, 
empirically validated practices for promoting self-determination with people with disabilities. 
The following research questions were of interest: 

(1) What interventions have been studied to promote self-determination? 

(2) What groups of individuals with disabilities have been taught strategies to 
promote self-determination? 

(3) What outcomes of interventions to promote self-determination have been 
demonstrated? 

The literature review and meta-analysis involved the following steps: (a) locating studies using 
replicable search procedure, (b) coding studies, (c) describing studies using demographic 
features and a common outcome scale, and (d) using statistical methods to find relations between 
study features and study outcomes. 

Literature Search Procedures. A wide variety of electronic and print resources were 
screened to identify articles (published or in press) for possible inclusion in this study, including 
ERIC, EBSCOHost, Psycinfo, Dissertation Abstracts International, and the Council for 
Exceptional Children databases. Twenty-nine search terms (e.g., self-advocacy, problem solving, 
student-directed learning) were each used in conjunction with the word “disabilities” to narrow 
the search. Recent issues of relevant journals (e.g.. Exceptional Children. Career Development 
for Exceptional Individuals. Learning Disabilities Research and Practice) were searched 
manually to identify references not yet included in electronic databases. In addition, the 
reference sections of included articles as well as position papers, chapters, and books on self- 
determination were reviewed to identify potentially relevant research. Finally, nearly 200 
researchers and practitioners widely recognized as active in the field of special education were 
asked to identify and submit additional studies, including those recently submitted or accepted 
for publication. More than 800 resources on SD, including over 450 published articles, were 
identified through this literature search. 
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Inclusion Criteria. Abstracts, method, and results sections of potential articles were 
reviewed by two researchers knowledgeable in self-determination and research to ascertain 
appropriateness for inclusion and further consideration and inclusion according to six criteria: 

(1) The article had to be published or “in-press” in a peer-reviewed journal between 1972 
and 2000 (The year 1972 was selected because this was the date of the earliest 
definition found for self-determination.) 

(2) The subjects had to be individuals classified with one of the disabilities recognized by 
IDEA or non-specified “developmental disabilities.” 

(3) Studies involving individuals from age 3 to adulthood were included. 

(4) The article had to report the results of a data-based intervention. The article did not 
have to demonstrate experimental control and could be a report of a teaching 
intervention or a qualitative study. 

(5) The intervention had to be one in which participants learned new skills or acquired 
new opportunities (for example studies that only identified preference patterns or 
existing self-determination skills were excluded). 

(6) The intervention had to focus on a component of self-determination as a dependent 
variable. 

Excluded from this study were reviews, position papers, or expository articles that did not report 
first-hand data, and research that did not involve direct interventions to promote self- 
determination (e.g., correlational and descriptive studies). The application of these criteria 
narrowed the pool of identified literature from 450 articles to just 51 studies for inclusion in the 
literature review. Twenty-two of these studies met the criteria for inclusion in the meta-analyses. 

Each source identified through the literature search was screened to determine its 
potential for this study using the inclusion criteria described above. Each article that met the 
inclusion criteria was marked for further analysis. A coding form was developed, piloted, and 
revised for use in recording characteristics of the research that would be meaningful in 
subsequent analysis. Training on the use of the form was conducted in order to insure 
standardization of coding. A sample of 27% of identified articles was coded independently by 
two researchers to obtain an estimate of overall inter-rater agreement for the project. Average 
inter-rater reliability was .93. Results of systematic analysis of the included research literature 
were transferred from coding forms to an electronic spreadsheet and checked for accuracy with 
item-by-item, line-by-line examination by two researchers. The metric used to estimate and 
describe the effects of self-determination group interventions was the standardized mean 
difference (d-index) effect size (cf Cohen, 1988). Effect sizes for single subject studies were 
calculated using Percentage of Nonoverlapping Data (PND). For the computation of PNDs, 
reliability was determined by having a graduate student recompute 8 of the 18 PNDs. Reliability 
was computed by doing an exact comparison of each numerator and denominator in the PND 
computation and found to be 100%. 

Results of the literature review and meta- analysis 

Following is a brief summary of the results of the literature review and meta-analysis. A 
complete description may be found in the Algozzine et al. (2001) manuscript, in Appendix B. 

Most research has focused on choice making (38%), self-advocacy (37%), decision- 
making (20%), and problem solving (20%). In addition, we found that most studies targeted 
transition-aged students (ages 14-21) or adults (80.3%). Although all components of self- 
determination were reflected in this research, most focused on teaching choice-making to 
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individuals with moderate and severe mental retardation or self-advocacy to individuals with 
learning disabilities or mild mental retardation. The average effect size across 100 group 
intervention comparisons (contained in 9 studies) was 1.34, with a standard deviation of 3.69 and 
a standard error of 0.36. The distribution of ES measurements was positively skewed, indicating 
that most studies produced small changes in outcome measures. In contrast, 13 single subject 
studies included 18 interventions and produced a median Percentage of Nonoverlapping Data 
(PND) of 95% with a range of 64% to 100%. Seven of the interventions had a PND of 100% 
suggesting strong effects.. We also found that the majority of SD research (55%) has not 
included any longitudinal follow-up data (i.e., 12% collected follow-up data from 0-2 months, 
27% collected data for 3 to 6 months, only 6% collected follow-up data for one year, no studies 
examined adult outcomes for students who participated in SD interventions). Further, SD 
intervention studies typically demonstrated improvement in SD skills, but data on student ability 
to apply skills to non-training environments was limited. 

Research questions and methodology: Qualitative case studies of exemplar sites 

The purpose of the exemplar site case studies was to determine what practices exist that 
may be undocumented in the literature, yet are effective in advancing self-determination for 
students with disabilities. The questions used in the qualitative case studies of exemplar sites 
were: 

(1) What are the promising practices for implementing strategies that promote SD? 

(2) What conditions support effective implementation of SD strategies? 

(3) What barriers exist that prevent SD outcomes from occurring at sites with 
demonstrated successful SD practices? 

Nominations for exemplar sites were solicited by two methods. First, direct mailings 
were sent to nearly 200 experts, including researchers, self-advocates, and practitioners in the 
fields of self-determination, transition, and special education. Second, an aimouncement calling 
for exemplar site nominations was also published in the TASH Newsletter, the APSE Advance, 
the CEC Newsletter, and on the project’s web site (www.uncc.edu/sdsp). From 18 nominated 
sites, six sites were identified as “exemplary” using a purposeful sampling procedure known as 
“reputational case sampling” (Schumacher & McMillan, 1993). The selection process included 
telephone interviews conducted with the site liaison and at least one parent whose son or 
daughter participated in the nominated program. Each site also submitted one student’s lEP for 
review. Sites were selected based on the extent of evidence of self-determination practices in the 
nomination materials and anecdotal descriptions of student outcomes. An effort was also made 
to select sites that were diverse in terms of geographic location, size of program, demographic 
characteristics of the population, approaches to promoting SD, and the range of needs of the 
students receiving special education services. 

Once each site was selected, a site liaison worked with the SDSP staff to identify 
individual participants and schedule interviews and observations. Participants at each site 
included teachers, administrators, human service agency representatives, family members, and 
program students and graduates. Data collection took place primarily during intensive site visits 
conducted by three members of the Project Team. Data were collected from each site through 
individual and focus group interviews; observations of classrooms, lEP meetings, and other 
settings; and document review and analysis. Follow-up data collection, usually for the purpose 
of clarifying or expanding data collected during the site visits, took place via telephone, mail, 
and email. A total of 190 hours were spent collecting data in the field. 
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Protocols for data collection methods were developed with input from the PAC. 

Individual and focus group interviews were semi-structured and lasted between one and two 
hours each. Classroom and EEP meeting observations lasted between 30 and 120 minutes and 
were documented using both unstructured field notes and a protocol form to ensure consistency 
of data collection across observations. 

Data were analyzed after each site visit. Four researchers, including three who visited 
each site and one who was an investigator on the project but who did visit the site, 
independently reviewed transcripts and field notes to identify emergent themes. The group 
then met to discuss themes and reach consensus on the elements of the program that 
contributed to student SD, as well as the factors that served as barriers to student SD. As the 
site visits spanned 16 months, unique or unexpected findings from each site were incorporated 
into data collection at subsequent sites. Cross-case analyses (Miles & Huberman, 1994) were 
conducted as data from each site were analyzed. Finally, findings from each site, as well as 
transcripts from the cross-case discussion meetings, were analyzed. 

Trustworthiness of the data was insured in several ways (Lincoln & Cuba, 1985). 
Participants were given the opportunity to review, correct, and clarify transcripts from their 
interviews prior to analysis. The use of multiple data collection methods, obtaining information 
from a variety of informants at each site, and having three researchers collect data at each site are 
methods of triangulation that lend credibility to the data. Finally, the cross-site analysis 
promotes generalizability of findings to other districts. 

Results of the research: Qualitative case studies 

A total of six sites participated in the case studies, including two in Colorado, two in 
Illinois, one in Kansas, and one in New York. Brief descriptions of the promising practices in 
each of the programs are provided below. Complete descriptions of each site are featured on the 
project web site (www.uncc.edu/sdsp). 

Fountain-Fort Carson. The program at Fountain-Fort Carson High School serves high 
school students with disabilities, including learning disabilities, mental retardation, hearing 
impairment, serious emotional disturbance, and orthopedic impairment. The program includes 
opportunities for students to learn and apply self-advocacy, goal-setting, problem-solving, self- 
awareness, and decision making skills through direct instruction in classes, participation in 
Individualized Educational Program (lEP) planning, vocational and post-secondary exploration, 
and application of skills in other settings. Students enroll in a Self-Advocacy course as a 
freshman or sophomore, and then in a Transition Issues course in their junior or senior year. A 
major focus of the Transition Issues class is a life issues simulation game called "Get a Life" in 
which students apply decision-making, self-management, problem-solving, goal setting and 
attainment, and other self-determination skills to issues such as independent living, post- 
secondary education, and career planning. Self-determination skills also are embedded in other 
classes, both in self-contained settings and in general education environments. Students enrolled 
in Fountain-Fort Carson School District typically begin attending their lEP meetings and 
providing input into their lEP goals and objectives by ninth grade, and as seniors are expected to 
lead their lEP meeting. Students have the option to participate in vocational exploration through 
a partnership with the School-to-Work Alliance Program (SWAP), and in community-based 
activities provided by Fountain-Fort Carson High School. 

Cheyenne Mountain. Cheyenne Mountain High School offers a program called 
Learning and Educating About Disabilities, commonly called the LEAD Group. The mission of 
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the LEAD Group is "to educate ourselves and others with respect to dealing with the social, 
academic, and emotional aspects of learning disabilities." While the group was originally 
designed for students with learning disabilities, it has included students with other mild 
disabilities (e.g., hearing impairment) and those with 504 plans. LEAD group students 
participate in a one-credit course that includes education about their disabilities and coaching on 
the use of self-advocacy skills. The class also acts as a support group for members as they 
practice their self-advocacy skills (e.g., by discussing their needed educational accommodations 
with general education teachers). Students also make presentations to a wide variety of groups 
including teachers, students in other schools, the business community, and future teachers, about 
what it means to have a learning disability and how people can cope with their disability in 
educational or work settings. One unique feature of the LEAD Group is that students are in 
charge of designing the course and planning activities. LEAD group members also mentor 
students with learning disabilities who are in upper elementary and middle school grades. 

A recent addition to the self-determination practices at Cheyenne Mountain High School is a 
class for freshmen that features a curriculum designed to increase students’ knowledge about 
their disabilities and potential learning accommodations. 

James B. Conant High School. Self-determination was infused into the special education 
programs at Conant High School beginning in the early 1990s through a federally funded 
transition systems change grant that included interventions for students and parents. Since then, 
self-determination also has been incorporated into a self-contained setting for students with 
severe behavioral and emotional problems, and a half-day self-contained setting for students at 
risk for dropping out of school (called LifeWorks). While no special self-determination 
curriculum is currently used at Conant, everyday practices contribute to students’ self- 
determination. Students are presented with their options and staff allows them to make their own 
choices. Even if students make choices that result in negative outcomes, the staff waits until 
students have experienced failure and are motivated to succeed before helping the student re- 
''evaluate options. Teachers and other staff members emphasize mutual respect and support for 
the students, without taking responsibility for students’ decisions or the outcomes from those 
decisions. Teachers infuse principles of self-determination into existing academic curricula. The 
school’s mission statement includes themes of problem-solving, personal responsibility, and 
citizenship 

UIC Advocacy and Empowerment for Minority Youth with Disabilities Program. The 
purpose of the Empowering Choices Project is to prepare youth (grades 11-12) with disabilities 
for competitive employment after graduating from high school. The goal of the Empowering 
Transitions Project is to develop students’ (grades 9-10) competencies to assume a proactive role 
in their education and vocational development. Both Projects emphasize goal setting and 
attainment, empowerment, and self-advocacy. The Projects also help students learn to recruit 
mentors who can help them achieve their personal goals. Both projects include a classroom- 
based curriculum and case management services. Empowering Choices emphasizes parent 
support and education, while Empowering Transitions emphasizes vocational guidance and 
exploration. A case manager assigned to each school conducts biweekly sessions with 
participating students at the school. Lessons are taken from A road-map for success: Setting 
goals and recruiting mentors (Balcazar, Garate-Serafmi, & Keys, 1999) and include group 
discussion, role play, and other activities to teach self-awareness, self-advocacy, goal setting and 
attainment, and Job seeking and maintenance skills. Some of the activities allow for peer 
modeling as well as modeling by the case manager. Each student in the project works intensively 
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with one of the case managers on personal goals and vocational exploration. The case manager 
may engage in a wide range of activities, such as arranging for tutoring or mentoring, providing 
transportation to job interviews, or talking with the families about students’ progress in school or 
in seeking a job. The case manager also often assumes the role of a job developer and an 
informal counselor, attending lEP meetings with the student. Parent education is also a 
component of the program. 

Blue Valley. Blue Valley Schools has several programs that effectively promote self- 
determination for students with disabilities, including resource and self-contained classrooms at 
the middle and high school levels, the semi-independent learner programs at the high school 
level, and the Adult Cooperative Community Education Services and Support (ACCESS) 
program for students ages 18 to 21. Students in grades 6-12 in resource settings benefit from 
extensive instruction using learning strategies, including The Self-Advocacy Strategy (Van 
Reusen, Bos, Schumaker, & Deschler, 1994). At the middle school level, resource teachers plan 
with grade-level planning teams to monitor student progress and develop strategies to help the 
students be successful in their academic classes. Several special education teachers at Blue 
Valley are trained in Learning Strategies techniques; they often model the techniques for 
classroom teachers to use with all of their students. The ACCESS program, designed as a 
transitional program for students with moderate and severe disabilities, is based in a house that 
serves as a training facility for independent living skills. Students in the ACCESS program 
develop self-determination skills through participation in community activities, such as 
recreational and continuing education classes at a local community college. Blue Valley has a 
strong culture in which student self-determination is the expectation, rather than the exception, 
for all students with disabilities. 

Monroe BOCES Circles of Support Program. The Circles of Support program began 
with a grant from the New York Developmental Disabilities Council. The purpose of the project 
is to use person-centered planning to help students and their families achieve desired tr ansition 
outeomes-Students who participatein CirclesDf Support have developmental disabilities and 
multiple impairments, including moderate and severe mental retardation, autism, speech and 
language impairment, orthopedic impairment, and traumatic brain injury. Students between the 
ages of 18 and 22 years, and their families, participate in the project. A Transition Coordinator 
and a Parent Partner, who is a parent of a child with a severe disability, staff the project. 

Students, with their families, use MAPS to develop their goals, and then a Parent Partner helps 
families identify and access services to help students meet their goals. Parent Partners also link 
students with agencies and arrange job try-outs and other experiential opportunities so students 
can make informed choices about their future. After students have completed a job try-out, the 
student or Parent Partner takes pictures of the student at the job site. The pictures are then used at 
future meetings to help the student identify features they liked and disliked about the job. 

Monroe BOCES has strong collaborative relationships with local advocacy organizations and 
other service agencies, which also use a range of practices to promote self-determination for 
consumers. Monroe BOCES has demonstrated creativity in developing opportunities for students 
to experience interests and make informed choices about their futures. 

As mentioned in the methodology section of this report, a cross-site analysis was 
conducted to examine commonalities and differences across the six sites. Following is a brief 
summary of the findings from the cross-site analysis. A more comprehensive description will be 
available in a manuscript currently in preparation (Wood, Test, Karvonen, Browder, & 
Algozzine, 2001). 
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Strategies and Practices. Each of the exemplar sites used a variety of practices to 
promote student self-determination. Many of the practices were unique to each site and 
developed as creative responses to student needs. Consistent with the literature review and meta- 
analysis findings, most sites included some kind of teacher-made or published curriculum to 
teach self-determination skills to their students. The teaching sequence often included providing 
information, modeling, role play, and generalization (e.g., asking another teacher for an 
accommodation). Student participation in planning was expected at all of the sites, although the 
type of plarming (e.g., lEP writing versus personal goal statements) and the extent of coaching 
varied. All of the sites expected students (and to varying degrees, their parents) to take 
responsibility for working toward their goals and following through with the decisions required 
to meet those goals. While teachers often described situations in which they disagreed with the 
students’ choices, they did not interfere with the choice-making process and in fact honored 
students’ choices across the board. Several sites emphasized the need for students to experience 
the consequences of their decisions in order for students to learn from past decisions and make 
future decisions that would help them attain their goals. 

Conditions that support effective implementation of SD interventions. Perhaps one of the 
most common conditions seen in the exemplar sites was the presence of an “impetus person;” 
that is, an individual with a philosophy, and the accompanying motivation, to see SD-enhancing 
practices implemented in his or her school or district. This person’s role varied at each site, from 
classroom teacher to guidance counselor to transition coordinator to student services coordinator 
for the district. Whether intentionally or not, this person influenced other educators by sharing 
their philosophy, or demonstrating practices (e.g., coaching students on lEP participation) that 
enhanced student self-determination. At some sites, general education teachers saw the 
outcomes for students who were taking greater responsibility for their learning and began 
working with the impetus person to incorporate similar strategies into their own teaching 
practices. This impetus person was often the primary force in creating a culture within the 
school or district that supports, and expects, self-determined student behavior. In many cases, 
this impetus person had close linkages to a local university with a special education teacher 
training program. Despite the range of barriers that existed at each of the sites, this impetus 
person maintained a “can-do” attitude that had a profound influence on the self-determination 
practices at their school or district. 

The roles of the teacher and parent also shared some common features across the sites. 

The teachers often assumed multiple roles, as mentor, counselor, instructor, and case manager. 

In at least two sites, teachers enhanced their role as mentor by choosing to disclose their own 
disabilities to their students. A wide range of participants at the sites, including educators, 
parents, and students, described behavior of the teachers that signaled consistent, high 
expectations for all of their students. These expectations were sometimes made explicit, but 
were also implicit within informal conversations, classroom lessons, discussions with parents, 
and interactions with other teachers. Parents at the sites also assumed the roles of coach, role 
model, and advocate. However, one element to student self-determination perceived as critical 
by most sites was that parents’ roles needed to change as the student aged and was able to 
assume more responsibility for his or her own life. Even for students with more severe 
disabilities, parents described a process by which their sons and daughters expressed their 
preferences and had those preferences honored by the parents and service providers. 

Barriers to self-determination. Several barriers to self-determination were common to all 
of the sites. While some sites, especially those with long established programs, had surpassed 
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their hurdles, others were still working to overcome some barriers. Inadequate administrative 
support, whether past or current, may have been the most common barrier across all of the sites. 
Those sites with strong administrative support had programs that were successful in spreading 
throughout schools and districts, while those programs in districts without administrative support 
for student self-determination were limited to small pockets of classrooms and teachers who 
were dedicated to doing as much as they could to further their students’ self-determination with 
what limited resources they had available. 

Student characteristics were also sometimes perceived as barriers. Descriptions of 
students who simply “refused to grow up,” or who had reached a stage of learned helplessness 
after years of academic failure, or who lacked the ability to express their preferences - verbally 
or nonverbally -had difficulty becoming more self-determined. Even those students who 
eventually became self-determination exemplars themselves admitted that they did not like self- 
determination at first. 

As much as students sometimes had difficulty changing their roles, sometimes 
professionals and parents also were described as clinging to their old roles. For example, some 
professionals were described as having difficulty with the idea of allowing a student to run his or 
her own lEP meeting. The persistence of old roles created a state of environmental non- 
responsiveness to students who may have been tentatively trying to act in a more self-determined 
manner, only to find that they were discouraged from making those changes. 

Implications for practice, policy and future research 

The primary purpose of the SDSP was to synthesize what is known about effective 
methods to promote self-determination for students with disabilities, in order to disseminate the 
information to those who can improve educational practice. The review of all existing materials 
on self-determination revealed that, while much has been written about the subject, very little of 
the literature describes the efficacy of self-determination interventions. While the 51 studies in 
the literature review contained examples of all the self-determination components, most focused 
on either teaching choice-making to individuals with mental retardation or self-advocacy to 
individuals with learning disabilities or mild mental retardation. Fewer studies exist on self- 
determination components like goal setting and attainment, self-regulation, self-evaluation, and 
problem solving outside the literature on changing staff-identified behavior. Most of this 
research also has focused on enhancing self-determination for adolescents or adults. In contrast, 
the research to date provides only a few examples of how to teach these skills to younger 
students. This literature also lacks diversity across disability groups. Most applications have 
employed participants with mental retardation or learning disabilities. Research on self- 
determination for individuals with autism, emotional disturbance, and sensory impairments may 
replicate some of the current procedures or identify alternatives that are more appropriate to 
these disability groups. 

Another shortcoming in the self-determination literature is that most studies have focused 
on improving one or two self-determination skills like choice-making, problem-solving, and/or 
self-advocacy. What does not yet exist are many examples of how to help students make 
longitudinal progress in a comprehensive self-determination curriculum; however, a number of 
the group studies included several foci. There is some support that focusing on more components 
will yield more results-either because there is a synergistic effect, or because there is a great deal 
of overlap between some of these skills (e.g., problem-solving and decision-making). The need 
exists to demonstrate how to teach students to have a broad range of skills in self-determination. 
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For example, a future challenge like maintaining employment may require using decision 
making, problem solving, goal attainment, self regulation, and self-advocacy and being able to 
discriminate which skills are appropriate in a given context. The exemplar sites have 
demonstrated how some clusters of skills can be enhanced with a variety of interventions. 

Promoting self-determination for school-aged students not only involves teaching new 
skills, but also creating environments in which students can be encouraged to use these skills. 
Some of the studies in the literature review used ecological interventions in addition to, or in lieu 
of, skill instruction. The importance of a culture that supports self-determination was also made 
evident in the exemplar site studies. A question for future research is the extent to which this 
staff training generalizes to providing multiple opportunities for a broad range of self-determined 
behaviors. For example, do staff who learn to teach a self-determination curriculum create 
opportunities for students to make their own decisions in the typical classroom routine? Do staff 
who learn to offer more classroom choices also create opportunities for choice-making in other 
school or community settings? Also, how might interventions to increase administrative and 
general educator support for SD influence students’ opportunities to act self-determined 
throughout the school? 

The emerging literature provides an important foundation for promoting self- 
determination for students with disabilities in current school contexts. The research illustrates 
most clearly how to teach choice-making to individuals with moderate and severe disabilities and 
self-advocacy to individuals with learning disabilities or mild mental retardation. In contrast, 
much more research is needed to: 

(1) Demonstrate self-determination can be taught. The current literature demonstrates 
that a few self-determination skills can be taught to a subset of individuals with 
disabilities. We do not yet have information on how to teach more complex self- 

^ determination skills (e.g., self-advocacy, goal attainment) to individuals with severe 
disabilities. We have minimal information on how to individualize this instruction for 
students with sensory impairments, autism, or emotional disturbance. We have no 
examples of how to plan and implement a comprehensive self-determination 
curriculum in which students progress across grade levels. We have only begun to 
consider ways to promote self-determination through redesigning the classroom and 
school climate. With those interventions and populations that we currently know less 
about working with, we also need to know more specifics about best intervention 
practices. For example, are there benefits of providing instruction over a series of 
sessions vs. several longer ones, or providing interventions that target the individual 
or the support system? 

(2) Demonstrate self-determination can be learned. We have strong evidence that 
individuals with mental retardation can learn to make choices and solve problems 
(single subject literature). We have more modest evidence that individuals with mild 
mental retardation and learning disabilities can learn to self-advocate (group 
literature). We have only a small amount of information about children acquiring self- 
determination skills and this is limited to choice-making. In the growing popularity of 
the concept of self-determination that is reflected in both the expanding literature and 
development of curricula, it is essential to demonstrate that students can master and 
use these skills. In the absence of such demonstrations, self-determination may 
become no more than a professional buzzword. 
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(3) Demonstrate self-determination makes a difference in the lives of individuals with 
disabilities. Only a small number of studies (13%) have included any measures of 
outcomes of self-determination interventions in the lives of participants such as new 
opportunities for school, employment or leisure activities. To return to one of the 
earliest definitions of self-determination, Deci (1975) described a “life filled with 
rising expectations, dignity, responsibility, and opportunity.” The risks exists of 
teaching students a few skills such as choosing between two food items or stating 
goals at an lEP meeting and missing the “big picture” of the expanding life 
opportunities. Future research needs to include outcome indicators to determine how 
specific interventions influence the quality of the lives of people with disabilities. 

The exemplar site case studies offer a range of effective strategies, as well as 
recommendations to other schools that may be planning to implement self-determination 
interventions: 

(1) Begin earlier. Self-determination within the educational context originated in the 
transition movement for students ages 14-21. Most of the exemplar sites continue 
to work with students in that age range in order to prepare them for adult life. 
However, repeated recommendations from educators, parents, and program 
graduates included the suggestion that self-determination instruction begin before 
high school. A couple of the exemplar sites work with students in middle school 
and even upper elementary grades on developing self-awareness and goal setting. 
However, site participants suggested that more systematic efforts could begin at 
even younger ages. This recommendation is consistent with published 
recommendations for self-determination instruction (Sands & Wehmeyer, 1996). 

(2) Parents and teachers need to- agree about the course of self-determination i / 

instruction. While parents may be willing to leave day-to-day self-determination 
instructional decisions to teachers, it is important that parents and teachers have 
general agreement about topics of student decision-making, consequences, and the 
level of risk that is acceptable for students. 

(3) Teachers continue to need opportunities to learn how to effectively promote self- 
determination for their students. As mentioned above, one commonality among the 
exemplar sites was the presence of an “impetus person” who had a leadership role 
in implementing self-determination practices and creating an environment that 
supported self-determined students in their district. While each impetus person 
played a significant role in his or her district, the fact that the leadership base was 
not very broad speaks to the fragility of the system. Without the presence of the 
impetus person, it is uncertain what might happen to the existing self-determination 
instruction. To broaden the base of self-determination knowledge and practice, it 
will be important to include self-determination in all levels of personnel preparation 
programs, including preservice and inservice for special educators and general 
educators. Administrators should also receive training about self-determination so 
they are able to support the efforts of their teachers. 

Dissemination 

Dissemination of the SDSP findings and products began within six months of the 
beginning of the project and continues at the date of this report (December, 2001). To date, six 
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manuscripts have been published or accepted for publication in peer-reviewed journals. One 
more practitioner-oriented article has been submitted for publication, and one more manuscript is 
in preparation with anticipated submission by February 1, 2001. Also, 13 presentations on the 
SDSP have been conducted at national conferences such as the Association for Persons with 
Severe Handicaps (TASK), Council for Exceptional Children (CEC), and the CEC Division on 
Career Development and Transition (DCDT). Two more presentations will be conducted, one at 
the CEC convention in April, 2002 and one at the NC Association for Behavior Analysis in 
February, 2002. Copies of published articles, in press manuscripts, and an example presentation 
are included in Appendix B. 

Guest lectures and half-day workshops have also been conducted with practitioners, 
including teachers in two North Carolina school districts, graduate students in a transition 
certificate program at UNC Charlotte, and teachers employed by the North Carolina Department 
of Corrections, Division of Prisons. A complete list of dissemination products is included in 
Appendix C. 

A project web site (http://www.uncc.edu/sdsp) contains a summary of project objectives 
as well as a number of practitioner-oriented products (e.g., a comprehensive database of more 
than 800 SD-related materials, a list of SD curricula, research-to-practice lesson plans, 
descriptions of the programs at the exemplar sites, and a list of manuscripts and articles from the 
SDSP). This site has logged more than 2,300 hits since March 1998. Because several articles 
about the SDSP refer the reader to the project web site for more information, project products 
will continue to be made available on the site indefinitely. This Bobby-approved web site will 
continue to be the primary vehicle for dissemination. A link to the Project Co-Director’s email 
address and a phone number and mailing address are available on the web site for individuals 
seeking additional information. Copies of this final performance report will also be sent to the 
National Transition Alliance and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Disabilities and Gifted Education, 
where they will be made available upon request. 



Project evaluation 

Evaluation of the SDSP consisted of a comparison of actual implementation to planned 
implementation in order to determine if discrepancies existed, why they existed, and what was 
done to address any discrepancies. An implementation timeline (Appendix D) provides a 
summary of intended objectives and actual progress through September, 2001. 

IV. Conclusions 

The major finding of the SDSP is that there is still much more to be done. In some ways 
it may have been premature to conduct a synthesis of what works, since only 5 1 studies were 
found. However, the vast number of other published materials made it seem like it was time. 
What this synthesis should do is provide an impetus for more intense, future research on the 
areas described earlier (e.g., longitudinal demonstration of teaching, learning, and impact on 
lives). 

Another important lesson learned from the SDSP is that in order to understand the 
complete picture of existing resources and what works in promoting self-determination, one 
cannot simply look at the peer-reviewed intervention literature. Information about effectiveness 
of interventions exists in other places (e.g., field test results in curriculum manuals that are not 
published, unpublished dissertations). Our project collected information from monographs. 
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videos, curricula, project reports, presentations, and dissertations. While none of these were 
included in the meta-analysis, they provided an important context for both the literature review 
and the case studies. Also, having a list of these resources available on the web site may be one 
of the most effective ways to move the project findings into practice. Email requests for 
information from the project coordinator during the past three years have focused on self- 
determination assessment instruments, curricula, lesson plans, and articles about specific aspects 
of self-determination. The web site, which contains information about these issues, provides a 
unique resource that may be more accessible to practitioners than search engines that are often 
available only through university libraries. 

A final lesson of the SDSP is that two years is an insufficient period of time to conduct an 
intensive case study of six exemplar sites. While the original proposal specified four exemplar 
sites, the fact that two geographic locations each had two very different (and very successful) 
programs meant that we were not going to bypass the opportunity to collect data from additional 
sites. While 190 hours were spent in the field collecting data, a tremendous amount of additional 
time was spent managing, coding, analyzing, and synthesizing the data from the exemplar sites. 
Because qualitative studies are very staff intensive, one recommendation for future OSEP 
projects is that reviewers carefully consider the personnel commitments specified in grant 
proposals to insure that they are consistent with the amount of work that will be required for a 
rigorous qualitative study. 
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Reviewing Resources on Self-Determination 

A Map for Teachers 
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ABSTRACT 

W ith the growing number of resources on 
self-determination, teachers may find it difficult to locate the 
information that will be most useful for planning educational pro- 
grams. This article provides a map for teachers to use in searching 
the self-determination literature to find usable ideas. This map 
Includes two primary paths. The first leads through the conceptual 
literature to the destination of Increasing understanding of self- 
determination. In following this path, teachers may locate Infor- 
mation on the concept or on its specific components, such as 
choice making, problem solving, and self-advocacy. Examples 
include conceptual resources that may be especially useful for 
teachers. The map also points to pitfalls to avoid while gaining 
understanding of self-determination, such as assuming that every- 
one values the same adult outcomes. The second path travels 
through the intervention literature, including research studies, how- 
to resources, and published curricula, and leads to designing self- 
determination instruction and environmental supports. Examples 
are offered from these resources on how teachers can develop 
Individualized Education Programs, identify teaching strategies, 
develop environmental support, and use the resources for 
personal development. 



s 

ELF-DETERMINATION HAS BEEN WIDELY DESCRIBED 
as an important educational outcome for learners with and 
without disabilities (Abery & Zajac, 1996; Hoffman & Field, 
1995; Serna & Lau-Smith, 1995; Wehmeyer, 1996; Weh- 
meyer, Agran, & Hughes, 1998). Wehmeyer and Schwartz 
(1997) found that individuals who scored higher on a mea- 
sure of self-determination than their peers had more positive 
adult outcomes, such as a higher rate of employment and 



higher wages 1 year after graduation. A recent position state- 
ment by the Division on Career Development and Transi- 
tion of the Council for Exceptional Children (Field, Martin, 
Miller, Ward, & Wehmeyer, 1998b) said, “self-determination, 
instruction during the elementary, middle, and secondary tran- 
sition years prepares all students for a more satisfying and 
fulfilling adult life” (p. 118). 

Ward (1988) defined self-deteimination as the abilities 
and attitudes that lead individuals to define goals for them- 
selves and to take the initiative in achieving those goals. 
Self- Advocates Becoming Empowered (1996) defined self- 
determination as: 

speaking up for our rights and responsibilities 
and empowering ourselves to stand up for what 
we believe in. This means being able to choose 
where we work, live, and our friends; to educate 
ourselves and others; to work as a team to obtain 
common goals; and to develop the skills that 
enable us to fight for our beliefs, to advocate for 
our needs, and to obtain the level of independence 
that we desire. 

In general, self-determination means taking charge of one’s 
life. Teachers can play an important role in promoting the 
abilities and attitudes individuals will need in order to take 
charge of their lives through both providing instruction in 
self-determination skills and creating school environments 
where these skills can be practiced. The challenge for teach- 
ers is to locate usable ideas among the growing resources on 
self-determination. 
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In our work in synthesizing this literature, we found 51 
data-based interventions (Algozzine, Biovvder, Karvonen, Test, 
& Wood, 2000), 61 cuiTicuIa (Test, Karvonen, Wood, Brow- 
der, & Algozzine, 2000), and more than 675 other resources 
(e.g., books, chapters, conceptual articles) that address this 
topic (Wood, Test, Kaiwonen, Browder, & Algozzine, 1999). 
In disseminating this information to teachers, we soon real- 
ized the need for a map that helps consumers find a path 
through this growing body of literature that leads to practical 
applications. 

Research on teachers’ applications of self-determination 
principles ‘supports the need for this guidance. For-example, 
in their survey of teachers in Utah, Agran, Snow, and Swaner 
(1999) found that most respondents recognized the impor- 
tance of self-determination but did not include goals related 
to this priority in their students’ Individualized Education 
Programs (lEPs). Also, only a small percentage observed their 
students using these skills. Wehmeyer and Schwartz (1998) 
found similar outcomes in reviewing the content of transition 
goals in lEPs. In a national survey of secondary-level educa- 
tors serving students with disabilities, Wehmeyer, Agran, and 
Hughes (2000) found that while respondents believed instruc- 
tion in self-determination was important, they varied in the 
extent and type of instruction provided. Teachers also be- 
lieved they lacked authority to provide instruction in this 
area. Wehmeyer et al. (2000) concluded that there is a need to 
move beyond pronouncements of the importance of the con- 
cept to offering teachers specific methods, materials, and 
instructional strategies that can enhance self-determination. 
The purpose of this article is to offer teachers a map through 
the self-determination literature by describing two paths: one 
that leads to increased understanding of the concept and one 
that leads to ideas for instruction and environmental support 
in educational programs. These two paths, illustrated in Fig- 
ure 1, are described in detail in the sections that follow. 

Path 1: 

Conceptual Resources 

The first question teachers should ask when using resources 
to understand self-deteimi nation is “Does this material help 
me understand the concept of self-determination, or does it 
describe an intervention?” The purpose of the large volume 
of descriptive literature is to clarify the concept of self- 
determination (e.g., Abery, 1994) and provide a rationale and 
empirical evidence of its importance (e.g., Wehmeyer & 
Schwartz, 1997). If teachers embark on only the conceptual 
path, they may tire of resources that offer no help for lEP 
development or lesson planning. In contrast, if they never 
take this path, teachers may not fully understand all the com- 
ponents of self-determination and thus may not realize how 
broad an area this is for instruction and environmental sup- 
port. Without .some conceptual background, it also may be 
difficult to explaiji the concept to students, their families, and 



administrators whose support needs to be recruited in devel- 
oping educational programs. 

One of the many helpful conceptual resources is the work 
of Wehmeyer et al. (1998), which defined self-determination 
to include these teachable components; 

• decision making 

• choice making 

• problem solving 

• independent living (risk taking and safety 

- - skills)- - _ 

• goal setting and attainment 

• self-observation, evaluation, and 
reinforcement 

• self-instruction 

• self-understanding 

• self-advocacy and leadership 

• positive self-efficacy and outcome . 
expectancy 

• internal locus of control 

• self awareness 

One way teachers can review the conceptual literature is 
to compare how vcirious authors and groups define self- 
determination (e.g., Abery, 1994; Deci & Ryan, 1985; Nirje, 
1972; Self-Advocates Becoming Empowered, 1996; Ward, 
1988). Teachers might share these comparisons with stu- 
dents and their parents as discussion starters. Another route 
teachers can take through the published self-determination 
literature is to locate information on one or more of self- 
determination’s specific components. For example, litera- 
ture reviews are available on choice making (Kern et al., 
1998), self-advocacy (Merchant & Gajar, 1997), and self- 
management instruction (Hughes, Korinek, & Gorman, 
1991). Some references that may be especially useful to 
teachers in locating information on these various components 
of self-determination are provided in Table 1. 

While looking through the conceptual literature on self- 
determination, one risks losing track of the purpose of the 
examination, which is to understand how to encourage stu- 
dents with disabilities to take charge of their -own lives. The 
following are some pitfalls to avoid in translating the litera- 
ture on self-determination into educational programs. 

Pitfall 1: Assuming That What I Value Is 
What You Value 

To equate self-determination with specific outcomes such as 
moving away from one’s parents and finding a full-time job 
is contradictory to self-determination because it takes away 
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Teacher 




Path 1: Conceptual Resources 
Components : 

goal setting and attainment 

choice, decision making 

self-awareness 

self-advocacy 

self-efficacy 

self-regulation 

problem solving 



Uses: 

Solidifying teacher’s 
own philosophy 
Explaining concept to 
students, parents, and 
administrators 
Brainstorming teaching 
ideas 



Path 2: Intervention Resources 

Types : 

Research study 
Published curriculum 
Guidelines 



Uses: 

lEP development 
Teaching strategies 
Environmental support 
Personal development 



Destination: 




Destination: 


Understanding 




Promote self- 


self-determination 




determination skills and 






environment 



FIGURE I. A map for teachers to follow in reviewing resources for self-determination. 
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TABLE 1. Resources for the Concept and 
Cormponents of Self-Determination 



Self-determination 

component 


Conceptual resources 


Choice making 


• Brown, Belz, Corsi, & Wenig (1993) 

• Gothelf, Crimmins, Mercer, & 
Finocchiaro (1994) , 


Decision making 


• Jenkinson (1993) 


Goal setting and 
attainment 


• Martino (1993) 

• Wehmeyer, Agran, & Hughes (1998) 


Problem solving 


• Agran & Hughes (1997) 

• Agran & Wehmeyer (1999) 


Self-advocacy 


• Brinckerhoff (1994) 

• Kling (2000) 


Self-awareness 


• Horowitz (1986) 

• Tomlan (1985) 


Self-determination 


• Field (1996) 

• Wehmeyer (1999) 


Self-efficacy 


• Wehmeyer, Agran, & Hughes (1998) 

• Bandura (1973) 


Self-regulation 


• Browder & Shapiro (1985) 

• Hughes & Presley (1998) 



the person’s freedom of choice. Although having a job and 
home are sometimes used in research as examples of desir- 
able adult outcomes (Wehmeyer & Schwartz, 1997) and may 
be considered general goals of education, honoring self- 
determination means respecting individuals’ choices about 
how to spend their lives (Wehmeyer, 1998). For example, 
some adults choose not to work outside the home but to con- 
tribute to the family unit in other ways (e.g., homemaking, 
childrearing) or to pursue a self-directed vocation (e.g., writer). 
Other individuals choose not to leave their parents’ home 
upon reaching adulthood. In some cultures, multigenerational 
families living in the same household are both typical and 
valued. Whether planning for specific transition outcomes 
with adolescents or discussing the future with children, teach- 
ers need to remember that promoting self-determination 
means respecting the student’s choices, not achieving adult 
outcomes that are valued by someone else. 

Pitfall 2: Ignoring Cultural Differences 

If multicultural values are not considered in encouraging self- 
determination, teachers may not realize that they are impos- 
ing their own ethnic values on students. Self-determination 
can easily be confused vvith the individualism that has tradi- 



tionally been valued by Anglo-American culture. In collec- 
tivist cultures (e.g., Asian, Native American, Latino), a sense of 
self is understood in relationship with others; in individual- 
istic cultures, on the other hand, the focus is more on an in- 
dependent sense of self. Gudykunst et al. (1989) questioned 
the goals of self-determination that encourage individuals to 
assume an individualistic focus. For example, in Asian cul- 
ture, a young adult’s decisions about the future often focus on 
how to bring honor to his or her family versus on what is best 
for him or her. The Road to Personal Freedom (Ludi & Mar- 
tin, 1995), a self-determination curriculum developed to incor- 
porate Native- American values,, includes. a.unit titled “How 
interdependence is consistent with being self-determined.” 

Turnbull and Turnbull (1996) described an example of 
cultural diversity in encouraging self-determination based on 
their work with Latino American families. They discovered 
that young adults with and without disabilities typically live 
with Jfamilies for an extended period of time. For young 
adults, even when married, to move out is considered a break- 
down in family ties. 

Many more cross-cultural dialogs are needed on the 
topic of self-determination to understand what it means to be 
self-determined within cultures that are group oriented and 
have strong extended family ties. Until more is understood 
about the interaction of culture and self-determination, teachers 
need to be especially sensitive as they work cross-culturally 
in promoting self-determination. It is important to consider 
cultural differences, but it would be equally insensitive to as- 
sume that individuals’ goals can be ascertained by knowing 
their culture. For example, it would be inappropriate to as- 
sume that all young adults who are Latino want to live with 
their families. By listening carefully and honoring the stu- 
dents’ and families’ values, teachers can be respectful of di- 
verse viewpoints about what constitutes desirable outcomes 
in honoring self-determination. 

Pitfall 3: Neglecting Collaboration 
with Families 

In their qualitative study of adolescents with disabilities, 
Morningstai, Turnbull, and Turnbull (1996) found that most 
students want their families to be involved in making transi- 
tion decisions. Families often are the most important resource 
in the lives of students with and without disabilities. Field and 
Hoffman (1999) described several ways in which parent- 
child interactions can promote self-determination. For exam- 
ple, parents can model concrete advocacy skills and teach 
their children coping techniques and adaptability as together 
they face the challenges of the child’s disability. In studying 
the development of self-management in an individual with 
mental retardation, Richardson, Kline, and Huber (1996) 
found that the young woman’s mother had been a primary 
influence on her development of self-reliance. In contrast, 
professionals in counseling psychology have noted a trend in 
U.S. society — called parentification — in which busy parents 
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abdicate their caregiving role, leaving children to try to par- 
ent themselves (Chase, 1998). It would be. unfortunate if the ' 
concept of self-determination was misunderstood to mean 
that children and adolescents do not need parental guidance 
and nurturing. 

The relationship between special educators and families 
has not always been optimal, and resources are now available 
that describe how to improve this partnership (Turnbull & 
Turnbull, 1997). Encouraging self-determination should not 
involve “siding with students” to help them be free of par- 
ental influence. Teachers need to respect parents’ authority in 
the lives of their children. In contrast, the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act Amendments of 1997 require in- 
forming the student of his or her rights under the law 1 year 
before the age of majority is reached. In U.S. society, self- 
determination is legally recognized at age 18. For minors, 
good parenting sometimes requires ovenuling decisions their 
children make that are unsafe or unwise. In contrast, when 
students turn 18, they have the legal right to make decisions 
for themselves and are held legally accountable for them, 
unless the courts remove this right through guardianship 
assignment. In preparation for this adult role of their students, 
teachers and parents need to work together to help students 
learn to make wise decisions. 

To collaborate with parents-, teachers can make planning 
activities such as the lEP both family centered and student 
centered. Miner and Bates (1997) found that having a person- 
centered plannirig meeting in preparation for the lEP encour- 
aged family involvement in the planning process. Sometimes 
parents of adolescents need help understanding how to trans- 
fer control for decision making to their children as they mature. 
Some self-determination curricula and related materials in- 
clude resources for parent involvement (Abery, 1994; Curtis 
& Dezelsky, 1986; Field et al., 1998b; Matuszewski, 1998). 
Teachers might also consider providing parents with an in- 
seiwice or other resources on promoting self-determination. 
For example. The National Arc Headquarters publishes a 
pamphlet that suggests 10 steps parents can follow to encour- 
age their children’s self-determination at home (Davis & 
Wehmeyer, 1991). Some of these steps include teaching chil- 
dren that what they say is important and can influence others, 
encouraging children’s self-worth and self-confidence, not 
leaving choice making to chance but offering specific oppor- 
tunities for children to make choices, and helping children 
recognize the process needed to reach their goals. 

Pitfall 4: Requiring Prerequisites for 
Self-Determination 

Another potential pitfall is to assume that there are pre- 
requisite skills that a person must master in order to be self- 
determined. In this viewpoint, some people are not ready to 
be or capable of being self-determined. Although many self- 
determination cLiiTicula require academic, cognitive, or lan- 
guage skills that some students with disabilities do not have. 



mastering these skills is not a prerequisite to teaching students 
to take charge of their lives. Assuming that self-determination 
only applies to individuals who will achieve independent liv- 
ing as adults is a misinterpretation of the concept (Wehmeyer, 
1998). All individuals have the right to be self-determined. 
High-quality skill instruction can help students exercise this 
right to the fullest extent possible; the lack of prerequisite 
skills does not negate a person’s right to be self-determining. 
For example, students with severe disabilities can take charge 
of their lives through making their preferences known, even 
when they rely on others for assistance. Sometimes teachers 
need to use systematic methods to understand the preferences 
of individuals who do no^*have symbolic communication 
(Lohrmann-O’Rourke & Browder, 1998). When preferences 
are recognized, they can be honored in planning for sup- 
port needs. 

Given that establishing prerequisites for self-determination 
can discriminate against individuals with severe disabilities, 
do they make sense for young children? Brown and Cohen 
(1996) described how the concept of self-determination is 
also applicable to young children. The application of the con- 
cept may differ across the school years, but the philosophy is 
the same at all stages: We want to promote students’ skills 
and opportunities to take charge of their lives and learning. 
Most school curricula follow a sequence based on students’ 
chronological age and past learning. For example, young 
children receive instruction on community helpers to prepare 
them for increased independence in their neighborhoods, and «• 
high school students receive instruction about government sys- 
tems to prepare them as voters and world citizens. Similarly, 
promoting self-determination should be chronologically age 
appropriate. Young children can learn to make choices about 
what to eat and what to wear, and they can solve problems, 
such as a peer taking their toy. Children typically do not 
decide where they will live and whether to go to school, but 
they need to begin learning how to make these decisions 
when they become adolescents, to prepare for transition to 
adulthood. In contrast, it is inappropriate to limit the self- 
determination opportunities of adolescents and adults to 
those typical of young children because of their disability or 
skills deficits. Some adults with severe disabilities may need 
others’ support for major life decisions, but this support can 
be offered in ways that respect people’s control over their 
own lives. 

Pitfall 5: Ignoring the 
Social Environment 

Learning skills related to self-determination is important, but 
these skills are meaningless if the students’ environments do 
not allow the use of these skills (Abery & Stancliffe, 1996; 
Field & Hoffman, 1999). Promoting self-determination also 
requires creating schools, classrooms, and communities that 
honor this right for individuals with disabilities. What is the 
teacher’s role in creating this kind of environment? Some of 
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the recommendations Wehmeyer et al. (1998) offered are to 
create a positive classroom environment where students ap- 
preciate each other and have a voice in their learning com- 
munity; use peer-mediated and cooperative learning; provide , 
opportunities such as role playing for^ students to explore 
cause and effect; provide students with real choices in how, 
when, and why they leam; and bring students into “participa- 
tory ownership” of their learning experience. ■ 

An important part of the environment for self- 
determination is the students’ social relationship with others. 

_ Jn _contrast, many people are confused about how self- 
determination and interdependence can co-exist. In a New 
YorkTimes survey, Cherlin (1999) found evidence of this con- 
fusion in U.S. society in general. In this survey, more than 
75% respondents rated “being able to stand up for yourself” 
and “being able to communicate your feelings” among the 
most important personal values. In contrast, only about one 
third of the respondents valued “being involved in the com- 
munity” and “having lots of friends.” Cherlin noted that not 
many respondents saw the contradiction that if everyone puts 
the highest priority on their own interests, then family and 
community ties will be weakened further. Teachers need to be 
careful not to encourage a shallow form of self-determination 
that focuses only on what the student wants, without consid- 
eration of others (i.e., selfishness). Students need to develop 
social skills to have the kind of social relationships they 
value. Being in a relationship requires responding to the other 
person’s needs and wishes as well as expressing one’s own. 
Students also need opportunities to leam altruism, in which 
they place someone else’s needs and interests above their 
own. For example, in their self-determination curriculum for 
students with spina bifada, Denniston and Enlow (1996) en- 
couraged participants to discover ways to contribute to their 
community as volunteers, in a unit called “There is a larger* 
meaning than self.” 

Summary 

When teachers locate a resource that is intended to help them 
understand the concept of self-determination, they may first 
need to determine whether the information focuses on the 
overall concept (e.g., Wehmeyer, 1999) or specific com- 
ponents of self-determination, such as choice making (e.g. 
Brown, Belz, Corsi, & Wenig, 1993) or self-advocacy (e.g., 
Brinckerhoff, 1994). Then, teachers may want to consider 
whether the information has any of the pitfalls described 
here. For example, does it consider more than one cultural 
perspective? Does it address the balance between pursuing 
personal interests and forming relationships with others? If it 
focuses on school-aged students, does it address parental in- 
volvement? Finally, teacher s may want to ask of the resource, 
'*How vvill I use this new information in describing the con- 
cept to others, in reflecting on my philosophy of teaching, in 
bi'ain storming new ways to promote self-determination, or in 
some other way'’” 



Path 2: Intervention Resources 

Under standing the concept of self-determination is important, 
but teachers may be especially interested in resources that 
will help them know how to incorporate self-determination in 
the ongoing educational program. Two types of resources that 
can be useful to teachers in fulfilling these roles are interven- 
tion research (Algozzine et al., 2000) and published curricula 
(Field et ah, 1998a; Test et al., 2000). A third type of 
resource, often found in books, provides guidelines for apply- 
ing self-determination principles (Ward & Kohler, 1996; 
Wehmeyer et al., 1998). InTeviewing these' resources, we rec- 
ommend asking the following specific questions to glean 
information* that is useful for planning educational interven- 
tions. 

Does This Resource Have Research Support? 

Data-based research, one of the three types of how-to 
resources, is especially important because it offers demon- 
strations of interventions that have met professional standards 
for experimental control and replicable procedures. As a 
result, teachers can have some confidence that these proce- 
dures have been validated. In contrast, not all published 
research is of equal quality, and not all procedures are gener- 
alizable to students who differ from those in the study (Gall, 
Borg, & Gall, 1996). 

One streamlined approach to reviewing research studies 
on a topic is to locate a comprehensive literature review. 
Reviewers have often already done the work of scrutinizing 
the quality of the research and defining the population to 
which the work has been applied. In our review (Algozzine 
et al., 2000), we found that most of the research on support- 
ing self-determination interventions has had moderate to 
strong effects, depending on whether group or single-subject 
research designs were applied. We also found that most 
data-based interventions have focused on self-advocacy for 
individuals with mild disabilities or choice making for indi- 
viduals with severe disabilities. An alternative to the use of 
comprehensive literature review on self-detennination is to lo- 
cate reviews on the specific components of self-determination, 
such as choice making (Kern et al., 1998), self-advocacy 
(Merchant Sc Gajar, 1997), and self-management (Hughes 
et al., 1991). 

Although literature reviews are useful in understanding 
which procedures have been empirically validated and the 
overall quality of a body of research, reports of individual 
studies are more likely to contain the level of detail teachers 
need to design an intervention. Teachers may sometimes feel 
overwhelmed by the technical detail of a research-based jour- 
nal article. One way to glean usable ideas from these re- 
sources is to rewrite the methods section of an article as a 
lesson plan. The teacher can scan the methods section to dis- 
cover the who. what, how, where, and when of the interven- 
tion. If this information seems applicable to students, the 
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teacher can write the information in a lesson plan format for 
cuirent or future use. An example of a lesson plan based on a 
research study is provided in the Appendix. 

Numerous resources also exist that offer how-to guide- 
lines but are not data-based research (e.g., Agran & Weh- 
meyer, 1999; Longan-Anderson, Seaton, & Dinas, 1995). 
These practical resources can be especially useful in design- 
ing educational interventions when they contain case studies, 
checklists, and other illustrations. In using these descriptive 
resources, teachers need to determine whether the recom- 
mendations are supported by data-based research. If not, the 
teacher should consider whether the guidelines are based on 
sound teaching practices. For example, an author might not 
cite research to support giving students opportunities to prac- 
tice skills with descriptive feedback, but classic research may 
exist to support these practices (Denham & Lieberman, 
1980). In contrast, students may not generalize skills across 
people, settings, and materials unless they are trained to do so 
(Albin Sc Homer, 1988; Fox, 1989). Teachers may want to 
avoid how-to resources that are not based on well-tested prin- 
ciples of learning, unless they feel confident in their skills to 
modify and strengthen the method (e.g., by adding general- 
ization training). 

Published curricula provide a third set of how-to 
resources. A good beginning point for incorporating self- 
determination into an educational program is to develop or 
adopt a curriculum that delineates skills that can be targeted 
as lEP objectives. Many commercial curricular resources on 
self-determination provide specific skills to be taught (Field 
et al., 1998a; see Note). In reviewing these curricula for adop- 
tion, we encourage teachers to ask three questions: Is the 
cun iculum based on research, and if not, does it reflect well- 
proven methodology? Will the curriculum be useful for all stu- 
dents in the teacher’s classroom? Does the curriculum describe 
ways for students to use their self-determination skills in 
school, community, and home settings? Test et al. (2000) 
provided more ideas on how to choose a self-determination 
curriculum. 

Most of the published curricula are developed for stu- 
dents with mild or moderate disabilities who have reading 
and conversation skills. For students with more severe dis- 
abilities, teachers may need to develop a personalized cur- 
riculum guide by focusing on the specific responses the 
student uses to make choices, set goals, solve problems, and 
so on. Several teacher resources (e.g.. Field & Hoffman, 1996; 
Field et al., 1998a; Gillespie Sc Turnbull, 1983; Longan- 
Anderson et al., 1995) provide ideas about ways to enhance 
self-determination without the use of a specific cuiTiculum. 

How Con / Use This Resource in 
Developing lEPs? 

The lEP helps teachers prioritize students’ specially designed 
instruction. Agran et al. (1999) found that even though teach- 
ers were focusing on self-determination in their cla.ssrooms, 



these skills were not written into the students’ lEPs. By in- 
cluding self-determination skills on the lEP and tracking 
student progress, teachers are most likely to determine 
whether these goals are being achieved. Resources on self- 
determination interventions — whether they be research stud- 
ies, published curricula, or other descriptive materials such as 
books — offer many ideas that can be translated into lEP ob- 
jectives on self-determination. Using a published curriculum 
on self-determination may be the easiest approach to identi- 
fying skills to be developed into lEP objectives. Some of 
these curricula have resources for assessing students’ skills 
(e.g., Martin, Marshall, Maxson & Jennan, 1996). Also, some 
resources specifically focus^n self-determination assessment. 
The Arc’s Self-Determination Scale (Wehmeyer & Kelchner, 
1995a) can be used to determine skill needs with students 
who are able to respond to interview questions. For students 
with more severe disabilities, Browder and Lohimann-O’Rourke 
(2001) created checklists of self-determination skills to con- 
sider in planning the lER 

Some resources describe how to use the lEP process it- 
self to promote self-determination. For example. Van Reusen, 
Deshler, and Schumaker (1989) demonstrated how to teach 
students with learning disabilities to participate in their lEP 
meetings by using a five-step strategy called IPARS (inven- 
tory, provide information, ask questions, respond to ques- 
tions, summarize lEP goals). Self -Directed lEP. (Martin et al., 
1996), part of the Choicemaker Curriculum, includes well- 
delinealed lesson plans for teaching students to lead their own > 
lEP meetings. It also includes videotapes to use in training 
students to set goals and lead their own meetings. Teachers of 
students with severe disabilities can seek resources that of- 
fer ideas for nonverbal students to participate in their lEP 
meetings (e.g., Browder & Lohrmann-O’Rourke, 2001). Re- 
sources on preference assessment (Kearney & McKnight, 
1997; Lohrmann-O’Rourke, Browder, Sc Brown, 2000) and 
person-centered planning (Malette et al., 1992; Miner & 
Bates, 1997) are two options for making the lEP meeting stu- 
dent centered, even if it cannot be student led. 

What Teaching Strategies Are Described? 

After the lEP is developed, teachers need instructional strat- 
egies to promote self-determination skills. Earlier we illus- 
trated how to translate a research study into a lesson plan (see 
the Appendix). Teachers might also want to review resources 
to develop a list of strategies that can be used with different 
students and skills. In our review, we found several methods 
that have been used to teach self-determination (Algozzine 
et al., 2000). One method that is frequently used is small- 
group instruction with role-play practice. For example, in a 
study by Abery, Rudrud, Arndt, Schauben, and Eggebeen 
(1995), students practiced skills such as personal advocacy in 
a sniali-group session with adult mentors with disabilities and 
other instructors. Instruction and practice opportunities can 
be enhanced by using videotape or slide examples. In the 
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videotape for the curriculum TAKE CHARGE (Powers, 
1998), real students described their strategies for making 
changes in their lives. The students in these case studies var- 
ied widely in their life experiences and included a young 
woman in a wheelchair who tried a ropes course to gain self- 
confidence and a young man who made new friends to break 
a pattern of illegal activity. Some research studies (e.g., B al- 
cazar, Fawcett, & Seekins, 1991) and cuiricula (e.g., Weh- 
meyer & Kelchner, 1995b) include the use of a training 
manual so that students read, as well as hear, instructions. 
Manuals, also make it possible for students to use self- 
directed learning or proceed at their own pace. 

The challenge with using classroom instruction, even 
with videotape or other simulations, is that students may not 
generalize their skills to real-life settings. An instructional 
strategy that addresses generalization is direct instruction in 
the context of the students’ typical activities and contexts. 
For example, Bambara and Ager (1992) taught adults with 
moderate developmental disabilities to self-schedule leisure 
activities that they then pursued in their home and local com- 
munities. Foxx, Faw, Taylor, Davis, and Fulia (1993) taught 
adults with developrhental disabilities to apply new self- 
advocacy skills during actual group home tours. Hughes and 
Rusch (1989) created opportunities for students to learn prob- 
lem solving while they were at their job sites. When using 
this in vivo approach, the teacher often must find or create a 
teachable moment (e.g., hold a meeting to talk about the sched- 
ule, set up a tour, create minor Job problems such as missing 
materials). Using these teachable moments, the teacher can 
prompt the student to use specific self-determination skills 
such as goal setting or problem solving and can give feedback 
for each response (e.g., praise or correction). Over time, the 
teacher can fade this systematic prompting and feedback so 
that the student can use the new self-determination skills 
without assistance. 

In reviewing resources on self-determination, teachers 
might want to create a chart of usable teaching ideas. Some 
examples are given below: 

• Does the resource suggest ways of creating 
teachable moments in real-life settings? 

• What types of prompts and feedback are 
used? 

• If classroom instruction is used, is a manual 
already available? Would this manual need to 
be adapted for some students? 

• Are commercial videos available? If not, 
what types of scenes are described in print 
that could be replicated in teacher-made 
videos? 

One important point to consider is that most of the research 
and cun'icula on self-determination have been developed for 



individuals with mental retardation and learning disabilities 
(Algozzine el al., 2000). Teachers of students with autism, ' 
emotional disturbance, and sensory impairments may find 
that further accommodations are needed in order to apply 
current interventions. For example, students may need more 
structure for the teaching sessions, motivational strategies to 
encourage participation, and adaptations in the materials 
(e.g., taped manual, close-captioned videos). 

How Can I Create an Environment That 
Promotes Self-Determination? - _ 

Self-determination is more than a set of teachable skills. An 
important aspect of this something more, is functioning in an 
environment that promotes self-determination. School envi- 
ronments that include special education programs have not 
traditionally had this focus. Students have often been left out 
of school decisions, including those about their own educa- 
tional programs. An important question to ask in searching 
the how-to resources on self-determination is whether they 
offer guidance on only teaching skills or whether they also 
provide help in promoting self-determination through envi- 
ronmental supports. 

One form of environmental support is to offer students 
ways to become more responsible for what occurs in the 
school and classroom environment. An option for encourag- 
ing greater responsibility is to give students choices related to 
their school routines. Research studies on promoting choice 
making demonstrate that giving students with disabilities 
choices can encourage appropriate behavior and task comple- 
tion (Kem et al., 1998). Teachers may also find ideas for in- 
creasing student autonomy in their daily routine in resources 
on decision making and problem solving. For example, in 
their research, Hughes, Hugo, and Blatt (1996) embedded 
problems in a daily living activity that would create the need 
for the participants to practice problem-solving skills. Teach- 
ers may also be able to use resources that offer excellent 
models for teaching problem solving and decision making in 
simulations and then determine ways to incorporate these 
skills into their daily class routines. For example. Browning 
and Nave (1993) demonstrated how to teach high school stu- 
dents with learning disabilities and mental retardation deci- 
sion making and problem solving through the use of slide and 
videotape scenarios. The teacher might create a summary 
poster of these strategies and review them when real prob- 
lems in the classroom, such as not having enough materials 
for an activity, lead to teachable moments. Or the teacher 
might provide ways for the students to use their decision- 
making skills. For example, if new computer equipment is 
going to be purchased, students can be involved in determin- 
ing the criteria to use in comparison shopping and in devel- 
oping the rules to regulate the equipment’s use. 

A second way to create an environment that encourages 
self-determination is to involve students in their own learn- 
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ing. Teachers might want to locate resources that provide ideas 
for teaching students to direct their own learning (Agran, 
1997), manage their own behavior (Brigham, 1989), or use 
self-instruction (Hughes & Agran, 1993). For example, if a 
student is learning to use new computer software, can he or 
she learn to do so by following a picture checklist rather than 
relying on teacher instruction? 

A third option to create school environments that pro- 
mote self-determination is to honor self-advocacy. When stu- 
dents with disabilities request change or protest certain 
policies, administrative responsiveness can help students 
learn that their opinions count. Students who protest in inap- 
propriate ways (e.g., through aggression) can be taught self- 
advocacy skills such as nonviolent confrontation, conflict 
resolution, and how to make written complaints. Resources 
that describe how students have applied self-advocacy in real- 
life settings can be especially useful for planning this support. 
For example, Durlak, Rose, and Bursuck (1994) had students 
practice self-advocacy skills such as describing their disabili- 
ties and stating the type of assistance they needed in real-life 
settings after they mastered the strategies in classroom training. 

Does This Resource Make Me a More 
Self-Determined Teacher? 

Field et al. (1998b) proposed that teachers are best able to 
model and teach self-determination when they themselves 
are self-determined. Sometimes when reviewing how-to 
resources, teachers may gain information that is personally 
useful. Being self-determined as a teacher may require self- 
advocacy to have flexibility and control over curricular con- 
tent and the school environment. Learning a strategy such as 
the one described in the curriculum by Van Reusen, Bos, 
Schumaker, and Deshler (1994) for self-advocacy may be as 
useful to teachers as to their students. Administrative support 
that encourages teachers to set goals, make decisions, and 
solve problems in their schools can encourage teacher self- 
determination. Teachers may find that they want to study and 
apply a resource on problem solving and decision making 
like that provided by Wehmeyer and Kelchner (1995b) to 
strengthen their own skills, even if it is not applicable to their 
students (e.g., the students do not have the communication 
and reading skills needed to use these materials). Teachers 
who themselves have few choices and minimal control over 
their classroom environments may find it especially difficult 
to relinquish control to students. Just like students, teachers 
need both self-determination skills and environments that 
promote using these skills. For some teachers, the map to use 
in reviewing self-determination resources may be most useful 
in developing the rationale needed to negotiate change in 
their school settings (e.g., as found in the conceptual litera- 
ture) and in honing their own skills as role models for stu- 
dents on how to be self-determining. 



Summary 

This second path through the self-determination literature 
focuses on finding materials that teachers can use for plan- 
ning interventions. These may include resources for develop- 
ing the lEP, specific teaching strategies, curricula, ideas for 
environmental supports, and guidelines for personal develop- 
ment of self-determination skills. Through this second path, 
teachers enhance their ability to promote self-determination 
in school and other settings. 



Making the Most of These Resources 

We have provided a map for reviewing the self-determination 
literature that can be useful both for professional devel- 
opment and planning a student’s educational programs. The 
first path, which leads to understanding the concept of self- 
determination and its components, leads through the many 
resources that discuss this concept, its components, or its 
impact in the lives of individuals with disabilities. In follow- 
ing this path, teachers need to be especially careful to view 
self-determination in the broader context of building inter- 
personal relationships with people of different cultures and 
ability levels and with parents. If this broader social context 
is not considered, pitfalls in understanding can occur, such as 
assuming that self-determination means siding with students 
against their parents, failing to teach students to be altruistic,- 
or telling people what adult outcomes they should value. 

The second path through the resources on self- 
determination leads to knowing how to promote self- 
determination in the educational environment. This path 
includes intervention research, published curricula, and other 
how-to resources. In using these resources, teachers need to 
be careful to determine whether recommendations are based 
on research and sound learning principles. Teachers can also 
use these resources for writing lEP objectives and creating 
environmental supports. Teachers can also review these mate- 
rials for creating their own personal and professional devel- 
opment plans to be self-determined educators. ■ 
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Appendix: An Example of Translating a Data-Based Research Study on 
Self-Determination into a Lesson Plan 



(Source: Sievert, Cuvo, & Davis, 1988). 

Objective: To leam to discriminate four general categories of legal 
rights to which people with disabilities are entitled, as well as con- 
ditions they must meet to obtain certain rights. 

Setting and Materials: Classroom with an overhead projector, 
screen, and transparencies. 

Teaching Activities: Presentation of three personal rights and their 
conditions via transparency: 

1 . Right to have and raise children 

2. Right to vote 

3. Right to get a driver’s license .> ■ 

Direct Instruction: 

1. Focus and Review — Review the other three conditional rights 
in the personal rights category: 

(a) Right to marry 

(b) Right to show physical affection to a person of the op- 
posite sex 

(c) Right to use birth control 



2. Opportunities to Respond — Instructor defines and presents 
conditions for each new right via transparency. Participants, 
take turns stating those conditions after the cues from the 
overhead transparency are removed. 

3. Prompting — If a participant responds incorrectly or fails to 
respond within 10 seconds, the instructor states a condition 
of the right and then asks the participant to name a condi- 
tion. 

4. Feedback Procedures — -Verbal praise provided for correct 
responses. 

Individual Practice: Participants verbally state each right and their 
conditions. 

Method of Evaluation: In order to indicate successful learning of 
the rights and their conditions, the following number of correct con- 
dition responses should be made for each following personal right: 

1. Right to have and raise children (3 consecutively correct re- 
sponses) 

2. Right to vote (4 consecutively correct responses) 

3. Right to get a driver’s license (4 consecutively correct re- 
sponses) 
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S elf-determination, n alniost every 
special education^ publication, 
conference, or iri^rvice work- 
shop, sorneone rnentions ^6el^dete^tti- 
nation,” The popularity of tins term is 
not surprising, considering tn^ufgent 
need to improve postsecondary 
comes for students with disabilities (see 
box, "What po^s the Literature Say 
About Self-Detenninntion?'*)- Self-deter- 
mination is certainly a factor iii the suc- 
cess of all student?. 

This article describe? a project to 
help educators improve the self-deter- 
mination of students with disabilities. 
We conducted this project with support 
from the U.S. Department of Education, 
Office of Special Education Programs, to 
gather, evaluate, and disseminate infor- 
mation about curriculum/assessment 
materials and strategies on promoting 
self-determination. In addition, we sug- 
gest a process other educators can use 
to select materials and curricula. 

The SeK-DefermiiMfion 
Synthesb Praiect 

The Self-Determination Synthesis 
Project (SDSP) has the objective of syn- 
thesizing and disseminating the knowl- 
edge base and best practices related to 
self-determination for students with dis- 
abilities. To this end, the purpose of the 
project was to improve, expand, and 
accelerate the use of this knowledge by 
the professionals who serve children 



abilities; parents who 
support their children 
{ and the students them- 



arid y 

rear, e^cate 
with dis 
selves. 

As part of the SDSP effort, we have 
conducted a comprehensive literature 
review of self-determination interven- 
tion research, visited school systems 
that exhibited exemplary self-determi- 
nation outcomes, and gathered and cat- 
alogued published self-determination 
curricula. For more information on our 
exemplary sites and literature review 
visit our Web site at http:// 
www.uncc.edu/sdsp. 

ExisHng Self-DeteraiiiMition 
Cuiricula 

To identify existing self-determination 
curricula, we reviewed the literature, 
conducted Web searches, asked experts 
in the area, and advertised in newslet- 
ters and at conferences. As a result, we 
found 60 curricula designed to promote 
self-determination skills. Table 1 shows 
a sampling of these curricula; other 
reviews are available from the authors 
(see Table 1). We compiled the name of 
each curriculum, the publisher, tele- 
phone number, and cost information for 
each curriculum. Further, we identified, 
for each curriculum, which of the eight 
self-determination components the cur- 
riculum included, based on the most 
commonly identified components of 
self-determination found in the litera- 



ture (e.g.. Field & Hoffman 1994; 
Mithaug, Campeau, & Wolman, 1992; 
Ward, 1988; Wehmeyer, 1996). The 
eight curricular components are as fol- 
lows: 

• Choice/decision-making. 

• Goal setting/attainment. 

• Problem-solving. 

• Self-evaluation, observation, and 
reinforcement. 

• Self-advocacy. 

® Inclusion of student-directed individ- 
ualized education programs (lEP). 

• Relationships with others. 

• Self-awareness. 

Finally, we listed the materials 
included in each curriculum and the 
appropriate student audience identified 
by the author, and noted whether the 
curriculum had been field-tested. 

©loosing the Right Ginriculuen 

We found many curricula that address 
the different components of self-deter- 
mination. Some curricula 



IVe found 60 curricula 
designed to promote 
self-determination skills. 



teach specific skills, such as decision 
making or goal setting. Others include 
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Promoting self-€ieformm0ti&n 

also requires training tisose 
without disabilities So 
encourage and respect the 
decisions made by self- 
determining indhnduals with 
disabilities. 

content intended to increase students’ 
knowledge about their disabilities or 
about disability rights. Still others 
include learning approaches or process- 
es by which students take greater own- 
ership of their lEP planning process. 
With the variety of materials available, 
how do teachers know what will be 
most effective for use with their stu- 
dents? We suggest that the process 
begin with a careful review of the sam- 
pling in Table 1 to become familiar with 
the variety of resources that are avail- 
able. In addition, you might 
want to gather other published descrip- 
tions/reviews of self-determination cur- 
riculum (see Field, 1996; Field et al., 
1998). 

Figure 1 shows a curriculum materi- 
als review checklist that we have found 
useful when deciding what curriculum 
might be most appropriate. The infor- 
mation included in Figure 1 is summa- 
rized in the following set of questions: 

Does the intended audience match 
my students? 

Are the materials age-appropriate? Are 
they designed for use with students 
who have mild, moderate, or severe dis- * 
abilities? Some materials that may have 
been originally designed for use with a 
specific group of students may have to 
be modified for use with other groups 
(including students without disabili- 
ties). Check the introductory section of 
the teacher’s manual to see what the 
authors say. 



Do the skills covered in this 
curriculum meet my students' 
needs? 

You may find that your students are per- 
fectly capable of setting goals, but they 
do not know enough about their rights 
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Here are the current trends in SelWetefmination research: 

• Current research h^as referred to selMetermination as' the ultimate goaf of edui 

cation (Holloran, 1993 ). y ui c-iwjo, 

• Reyarch has demonstrated a positive relationship between self-determination 

and improved postsecondary outcomes. These outcomes include a higher 
ram of employment and higher wages ] year after graduotion for students 
SchvvaTte 199^^ learning disabilities (Wehmeyer & 

^ recognteing that selfdetermination is on important' 

Hughes ‘ ^ & : 

Beginning with the *normalteatiort" movement 
' ^ educators, and self<,dvoeateS have devel- 

IS? According to a consensus definitidn by^ 

, Field, Martm, Millei; ^rd, and \Afehmeyer, 199S, selWetermination is ’ 
q combination o skills, knowledge, and beliefs that enable a person to ’ • 
engage , in goaWirected, self-regulated, autonomous behavior An 

under^anding of one's strengths and limtaKons together with a belief 
^eself as capable and effective are essential to selM^^^ . 

When octing on the basis of these skills and attitudes, individuals hove 
greater ability to take control of their lives and assume the role of sue- 

cessfu! adults, (p. 2 } 

selWetermination hove included knowing and valuing 
ones jf (Field & Haffman, 1994); skills and knowledge on fopiGS such as choi J ' 
and decision making, goal setting and attainment, prablem-solying and self- 
j {Martin ^ Marshall, 1 995; Wehmeyer, 1999); and recognition of the ' 

• Ne^h^ insltwlhtim Se^D^rminathn. Unfortunately, so for all the rhetoric - 
. , research, and ^cognition is not befn^fronslated into ebssroom mstruction, 

^ .exarnple, Agran et of. (1 999) found that whereas over ?5% of middle and sec- 1 

, ^<iary teachers rated selWeterminationskilb i 

■ that selfdetermination goals were either not included in their students' lEPs or ' 

Vk supported by: (o) Wfehmeyer and ( 

Schwartz 11998) who found ho self-determinotion skills in $95 lepdransitiohv ! 
.goate; and (b) A^hmeyer et d(. (2000) who found 31% of secondaryievel '1 
teoehers reported writing ho self-determination gools in student lEPs, 47% reporh ’ ' 
ed Writing se Metermfnation lEP goals for some students, and only 22% reporP : 
ed writing self-determination lEP goals for all students 

why selfdetermination skills are ' 
e_ m student lEPs, we believe a major reason is that tegchers pre 
unaware of ^f^f^rces exist to help with the task. This is supported’ by 
, Wehmeyer et . 2QO0h who reported that 41% of teachers with seeOhdarw 
^ ag^ students located thgt .they did not have sufficient training Or informal^ 

; : 



under current legislation such as the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act or the Americans with Disabilities 
Act to be able to ask for reasonable 
accommodations in their postsecondary 
setting, or maybe they need a better 



understanding of how to run their lEP 
meeting. In some cases, the introduc- 
tion or overview section of the teacher’s 
manual will state the goals of the cur- 
riculum. For example, the Take Action 
curriculum states: “Students learn to act 
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Figure 1. Curriculum Materials Review Checklist 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS REVIEW CHECKLIST 

Title: ' 

Author: 

Publisher's name contact/information: ^ ^ ^ 

Date of publication: ^ ^ Cost of materials: j 

Fbr what type of student is the curriculum designed (e.g., age, disability)? 

: ,1 

What types of materials are included (e.g., instructor manual, student workbook, video, alternate formats) 

Do the components of self-determination match my students' needs 

Included in Curriculum Comments 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 



Rate each of the following on a scale from 1 (Excellent) to 4 (Poor) based on your students and yourself as a teacher. 



How easy is it to get materials? 


1 

Excellent 


2 

Good 


3 

Fair 


4 

Poor 


5 

Can't tell 


How well do the cost of materials fit my budget? 












Are the materiajs aymlable in alternative formats? 












Are support materials provided? 












Are the instructions “teacher friendly”? 












Are the prerequisite sldlls (delineated? 












Are there sufficient opportunities for practice? 












How relevant/motivating is the content for my students? 












How age-appropriate is the content for my students? 












How well do the materials match the academic level of my students? 












Is a system for assessing student progress included? 












Is the content based on research/field testing? 












How appealing are the videos and other materials? 












How well does the instructional time (number and length of ses- 
sions) fit with my schedule? 












Additional Comments: 













Students Needs 

Choice-making 

Decision-making 

Goal setting/attainment 

Problem solving 

Self-evaluation 

Self-advocacy 

Self-awareness 

Person-centered lEP’ Planning 
Relationship with Others ^ 
Other: • ' ^ ' . 
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.^nftpr'tfelafts, evaluate their plan and 
;t'^^|sfiiiiWake any necessary adjust- 
• ^et al., 1999, p. 9). Do 

• of the curriculum match your 

iihsthicfional objectives? 

•f- ■' :■ 

^boes tfie curriculum require 
prerequisite skills? 

Some curricula may require relatively 
sophisticated reading levels, or assume 
;that the students will already under- 
stand how to make choices for them- 
selves. Both the teacher^s manual and 
the student activities will give you a 
sense of what skill level is required for 
students to begin using the curriculum. 



What types of materials are pro- 
vided? 

If you work with students who are visu- 
ally or hearing impaired, does the cur- 
riculum have audiotape, closed-cap- 
tioned, or Braille formats? Are the mate- 
rials durable and easy to use? Do they 
provide enough variety or hold the 
interest of students? Is an assessment 
tool included? 



How easy is it to follow the lesson 
plans? 

Are the objectives for each lesson clear- 
ly stated? Is it easy to tell what materi- 
als you will need and how much time 
each lesson will require? Is the text for- 
matted so you can easily find prompts? 
Is there flexibility in the order of the les- 
son plans? 

Were the materials field-tested? 

Has anyone collected information about 
whether students who used this cur- 
riculum improved their self-determina- 
tion knowledge, skills, or behaviors? 
Just because someone is selling a prod- 
uct doesn*t mean that it works. Many of 
the curricula we listed have been field- 
tested, but not all of them report the 
results of those tests. Sometimes 
authors report field-test results in a jour- 
nal article or book chapter instead of the 
manual. 



What are the time and financial 
obligations associated with this 
curriculum? 

The costs of materials sampled in Table 
1 range from nothing to more than 
$1,000. The time commitments also 



Important questions include: 
Are die materials age- 
appropriate? Are they 
designed for use with 
students who have mild, 
moderate, or severe 
disabilities? Do they provide 
enough variety or hold the 
interest of students? Is an 
assessment tool included? 



vary extensively. Is the financial cost of 
the curriculum appropriate to the length 
of instructional time you have available 
to teach the skills? 

Scnnple Cmricula 

We have selected five curricula which 
have published research documenting 
their effectiveness to describe in more 
detail here. 

The Self-Advocacy Strategy for 
Educotion and Transition Planning 

This curriculum was developed using a 
modified version of the Strategies 
Intervention Model (Ellis, Deshler, 
Lenz, Schumaker, & Clark, 1991) at the 
University of Kansas. The Self-Advocacy 
Strategy is a motivation strategy that 
teachers can use to help students pre- 
pare for any type of educational or tran- 
sition planning meeting. The strategy, 
called 1-PLAN, consists of five steps: 

• /nventory your strengths, areas to 
improve, goals, needed accommoda- 
tions, and choices for learning. 

• Provide your inventory information. 

• Listen and respond. 

• Ask questions. 

• Name your goals. 

The instructor’s manual contains 
step-by-step lesson plans and cue cards 
that you can use as transparencies, 
handouts, or worksheets. Finally, the 
Self-Advocacy Strategy has been field- 
tested with students with learning dis- 
abilities ages 14-21 (Van Reusen & Bos, 
1994; Van Reusen, Deshler, & 
Schumaker, 1989). 



Next S.T.E.P. (Student Transition 
and Education Planning) 

Developed by Andrew Halpern and hi? 
colleagues at the University of Oregon 
the purpose of the Next S.T.E.P. curricu 
lum is to teach high school student: 
how to begin planning for their live: 
after they leave school. Material: 
include a teacher’s manual with lessor 
plans and necessary forms, a studen 
workbook, and a videotape that con 
tains an overview of the curriculum, a: 
well as vignettes that address importan 
issues from specific lessons. The Nex 
S.T.E.P. curriculum has been field-testec 
with students with mild mental retarda 
tion ages 14-19 (Zhang, 2000). 

Take Action: Making Goals 
Happen 

Take Action is the last of the thre( 
strands of the ChoiceMaker Self 
Determination Curriculum designed b^ 
Laura Huber Marshall and Jim Martir 
and their colleagues at the University o 
Colorado at Colorado Springs. The firs 
two strands are Choosing Goals anc 
Expressing Goals (or Self-Directed lEP) 
Take Action is designed to provide 
teachers with a set of lessons to teacl 
students a generalizable process fo) 
attaining their goals. Materials include £ 
teacher’s manual with reproducible les 
son masters and a student instructiona 
video. Take Action was field-tested wit! 
six students with mild or moderate 
mental retardation ages 16 to If 
(Jerman, Martin, Marshall, & Sale 
2000). Results indicated that all six stu 
dents accomplished all goals set during 
maintenance. 

TAKE CHARGE for the Future 

This multicomponent curriculum wa: 
designed by Laurie Powers and her col 



41% of teachers with 
secondary-aged students 
indicated that they did not 
have sufficient training or 
information on teaching self- 
determination. 
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leagues at Oregon Health Sciences 
University to assist students to become 
more involved in their transition plan- 
ning process. The four components are 
coaching, mentorship, parent support. 



For more information on our 
exemplary sites and literature 
review visit our WoHd Wide 
Web site at 

httpi/www.uncc.edu/sdsp. 



and staff training. Materials include a 
student guide, companion guide, parent 
guide, and class guide. TAKE CHARGE 
for the Future was field-tested with 43 
students with specific learning disabili- 
ties, emotional disabilities, other health 
impairments, or orthopedic impair- 
ments ages 14-17 .yprs^(Rowers, Tbrner, 
Matuszewski, Wils^^ in 

press). Results indmapd|mgnifi 
ferences in educatife®^^^^ trahsi- 

• tion awareness, family(?e^ 
and student participation in transition 
planning. 

Whose Future Is 

Student-Direct^ Ti^nsi^n ; 
Planning Process 

Developed by Michael .Wehmeyer and 
his colleagues at the -AfG ! National 
Headquarters, this .curnc^^ is 
designed for middle s'choblf^apd 
tion-aged students with mild of moder- 
ate disabilities. The cumculu'm consists 
of a student manual, which includes a 
cut-out Coach's Guide. While the manu- 
al is written for students to read and 
work through at their own pace, the 
teacher's role is three part: 

• To facilitate student success. 

• To teach information requested by 
students. 

• To advocate for a successful transition 
for students. 

This curriculum was field-tested 
with 53 students with mild or moderate 
mental retardation ages 15-21 
(Wehmeyer & Lawrence, 1995). Results 
indicate significant increases in self-effi- 



cacy and outcome expectancy meas- 
ures. 

Final Thougfrts 

Self-determination develops over the life 
span as students gain self-awareness 
and learn to make increasingly impor- 
tant decisions about their lives with the 
guidance of their parents, teachers, and 
other adult mentors. Because tradition- 
ally other people (professionals) have 
made most major life decisions for 
them, students with disabilities often 
require instruction on the skills needed 
to be self-determining citizens. 
Promoting self-determination also 
requires training those without disabili- 
ties to encourage and respect the deci- 
sions made by self-determining individ- 
uals with disabilities. 

Fortunately, many self-determination 
curricula are available from which to 
choose. We hope that the suggestions 
provided in this article will help you 
decide which curriculum will best pro- 
mote self-determination for your stu- 
dents. 
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Self determination, the combination of skills, knowledge, and belies that enable 
a person to engage in goal^directed, self-regulated, autonomous behavior, has 
become an important part of special education and related services for people 
with disabilities. Research on the outcomes of self-determination interventions 
has been sparse. In this study, we conducted a comprehensive review of litera- 
ture and used quantitative methods of meta-analysis to investigate what self- 
determination interventions have been studied, what groups of individuals with 
disabilities have been taught self-determination, and what levels of outcomes 
have been achieved using self-determination interventions. Fifty-one studies 
were identified that intervened to promote one or more components of self- 
determination; 22 were included in meta-analyses. The median ^ectsize across 
1 00 groiq? intervention comparisons ( contained in 9 studies) was L38.In con- 
trast, 13 single subject studies included 18 interventions and produced a median 
percentage of nonoverlapping data (PND) of 95% with a range of 64% to 
1 00%. Seven of the interventions had a PND of 1 Q(P/o, suggesting strong effects. 
Although all components of self-determination were refiected in this research, 
most focused on teaching choice making to individuals with moderate and 
severe mental retardation or self-advocacy to individuals with learning dis- 
abilities or mild mental retardation. The outcomes are discussed regarding the 
need to demonstrate that self-determination can be taught and learned, and can 
make a difference in the lives of individuals with disabilities. 

The self>detennination movement is among the most important current issues in 
the fields of special education and rehabilitation today. The right to make one’s own 
decisions about life and future is viewed as an inalienable right by American adults 
without disabilities and yet has only recently been recognized for adults with dis^ 
abilities (Wehmeyer, Palmer, Agran, Mithaug, & Martin, 2000). Evidence of this 
belated recognition is present in key pi^s of disability legislation which have been 
passed or reauthorized since 1 990 including the Americans With Disabilities Act of 
1990, the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, 1990 and 1997, and the Reha- 
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bilitation Act Amendments of 1992 (Ysseldyke, Algozzine, & Tliurlow, 2000). 
These laws have all stressed the right of individuals with disabilities to choose where 
and with whom they want to live, what jobs they want, and by what means they want 
to achieve their personal goals and dreams. 

The U.S, Department of Education also has identified self-determination as 
an important outcome of the educational process for children and adults with dis- 
abilities and has committed significant resources to promote this concept by fimd- 
ing initiatives on self-determination (W ehmeyef Schwartz, 1 998a; Wehmeyer & 

Ward, 1995 ), TheRehabilitation Services Administration has also committed agency 
resources to increasing consumer choice by fimding seven choice demonstration 
projects foUowing the passage of the 1992 Rehabilitation Act Amendments. Choice 
and self-determination are also encouraged for fimding within the grants program of 
the Administration on Developmental Disabilities (ADD). 

Self-detennination might be viewed as the culmination of the normalization and 
deinstitutionalization movements that started in the early 1970s. Advocates have 
been trying to restore die rights of U.S. citizenship to in^viduals with disabilities 
since the inception of the deinstitutionalization mov^ent with an ongoing succes- 
sion of values-driven movements and paradigm shifts (e.g,, fix)m developmental to 
chronologically age-£^ropriate fimctional life skills instruction; fiom institutional- 
ization to community integration and inclusion; fiom segregated sheltered employ- 
ment to supported employment in integrated jobs for real pay). Because of our 
country’s history of allowing other people (typically, hewing professionals) to make 
most major life decisions for people with debilities, actualizing the concept of self- 
determination now requires spending considerable effort to train children, youth, and 
adults with disabilities on how to be self-determining citizens. At the same time, cit- 
izens without disabilities need training to respect and honor the choices and decisions 
of individuals with disabilities. Therefore, actualizing self-determination for citizens 
with disabilities requires a two-way paradigm shift, which involves both teaching 
and encouraging citizens with disabilities to self-determine, and teaching citizens 
without disabilities to honor their choices and decisions. 

The professional literature on the topic of self-determination has been grow- 
ing rapidly in the last decade. Much of this writing has addressed the why of self- 
determination, including the rationale that it is a basic civil right, a legislative 
mandate, and a right to which citizens with disabilities are entitled and have demanded 
(Brotherson, Cook, Cunconan-Lahr, & Wehmeyer, 1995; Martin, Marshall, & Max- 
son, 1993; Sands & Wehmeyer, 1996; Ward, 1996; Wehmeyer & War^ 1995). 
Ad^tional research has bolstered the rationale for self-determination by demonstrat- 
ing that people with self-determination skills have a better quality of life (W ehmeyer 
& Schwartz, 1998b), and that positive outcomes are associated with being self- 
determined (Wehmeyer & Schwartz, 1 997), The parameters of self-determination 
also have been thoroughly examined through the development of defimtions, con- 
ceptual models (Abery, Rudrud, Amdt, Schauben, & Eggebeen, 1995; Deci, 1975; 
Field, 1996; Martin &MarshaU, 1995; Wehmeyer, 1992; Wehmeyer, Palmer, Agran, 
Mithaug, & Martin, 2000), and the categorization of self-determination skills and 
behaviors (Field & Hoffinan, 1994; Wehmeyer, Kelchner, & Richards, 1996). 

The population of focus in most of the self-determination literature is transition- 
aged students with disabilities (e.g., Martin & MarshaU, 1995; Wehmeyer & Ward, 
1995; Wehmeyer, Agran, & Hughes, 1998). Some articles have focused on the 
needs of specific Usability categories including students with learning disabilities 
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(Field, 1996), students with mental retardation (Wehmeyer, 1992; Wehmeyeretal., 
1996), students with severe disabilities (Brown, Gothelf, Guess, & Lehr, 1998; 
Schloss, Alper, & Jayne, 1 993 ;), students with autism (Field & Hofifoan, 1 999), and 
young chilA’en (Brown & Cohen, 1996). A series of projects currently funded by 
the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation is focusing on self-determination for adults 
with disabilities. 

The literature also includes many recommended strategies for promoting self- 
determination. Some of the most commonly suggested interventions are student 
involvement in Individualized Education Plan (lEP) planning (Gillespie & Turn- 
bull, 1983; Martin et al., 1993; Van Reusen & Bos, 1994), transition plaiming 
(Wehmeyer & Lawrence, 1995; Wehmeyer & Schwartz, 1997), person centered 
pl annin g practices (V andercook, York, & Forest, 1989), and directly teaching self- 
deterniination skills (Hofiftnan& Field, 1995; Wehmeyeretal., 1998; West, Taymans, 
&Gopal,1997). 

Although this overall literature on self-determination is extensive, it is not 
necessarily empirically based. As part of a national synthesis project on self- 
determination, we located more than 450 published articles on this topic (Wood, 
Test, Browder, Algozzine, & Karvonen, 1999). Most of the professional writing on 
self-determination has been devoted to position p^ers and conceptual work address- 
ing v/hy specific skills for making their own decisions should be taught to individu- 
als with disabilities and how it should happen. Although a few studies have explored 
the degree to which self-determination strategies have or have not been adopted by 
the field in the form of curricular changes and self-determination related lEP goals 
(Wehmeyer & Schwartz, 1 998b; Wehmeyer, Agran, & Hughes, 2000), research on 
the outcomes of self-determination interventions has been sparse. The purpose of 
this review is to summarize the research on self-determination across all disability 
groups, to add to the knowledge base of specific practices that have been empiri- 
cally validated for promoting self-determination among people with disabilities. 

Conceptual Framework 

Before presenting a review of the self-determination literature, it is essential to 
describe the conceptual fiamework used for this synthesis. The growing literature on 
self-determination provides an ever-increasing munber of conceptualizations that 
unfortunately makes an easily operationalized definition more difficult to provide. For 
example, some researchers (and some definitions given) treat self-determination as 
an intervention (e.g., Keller, Givner, & Ferrell, 1999; Siegel, 1998), whereas others 
treat it as an outcome (e.g., Abery & Zajac, 1996; Field & Hoffinan, 1994; Serna & 
Lau-Smith, 1995; Wehmeyer, 1996). A synthesis definition of self-determination 
created by experts in the field and selected by the authors to guide this review is “a 
combination of skills, knowledge, and beliefs that enable a person to engage in goal- 
directed, self-regulated, autonomous behavior” (Field, Martin, Miller, Ward, & 
Wehmeyer, 1 998, p. 2). The perspective that views self-determination as an outcome 
including knowledge, attitudes, and behaviors (Abery & Zajac, 1996; Field & Hoff- 
man, 1994; Serna & Lau-Smit^ 1995) is best represented by Wehmeyer (1996): 

[F]or purposes of education and rehabilitation, self-determination is 1) best 
defined in relationship to characteristics of a person’s behavior; 2) viewed as 
an educational outcome; and 3) achieved through lifelong learning, o|portuni- 
ties, and experiences (p. 22). 
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Implied within this view is the perspective that self-determining individuals will: 

a. Choose goals based on an understanding of their own interests, skills, and 
limits. 

b. Express their goals to help build support for them. 

c. Plan to attain their goals. 

d. Evaluate their plan and actions toward achieving it. 

e. Adjust their goal, plan, and actions to achieve continued self-determination. 
(Martin, O’Brien, & Wray, 1999-2000). 

In this review, we were interested in the self-determination outcomes achieved 
dirough intervention research. These outcomes may have included the demonstra- 
tion of newly acquired self-determination skills or broader quality-of-life indicators. 
Because of this emphasis on outcomes, we did not limit our analysis to teaching inter- 
ventions, but also considered work that promoted self-determination in other ways 
(e.g., person-centered p lanning or other environmental arrangements). 

Self-Determination Components Included in This Review 

Given our focus on self-determination as an outcome, we then defined the spe- 
cific components of self-determination to be identified in the intervention lit^ture. 
To define the components, we reviewed definitions of self-determination published 
between 1 972 and 2000 and listed aU that were identified by two or more sources. 
Concurrently, we examined conceptual models of self-determination and concluded 
that Wehmeyer’s (1999) model contained the best definitional concq)ts and was 
based on research on these concepts (Wehmeyer et al., 15>96). Three concepts fiom 
Wehmeyer’s (1999) model were excluded from this study. Self-management and 
independent living skills were excluded because of the broad base of existing 
research, including major literature reviews, on these subjects (e.g., Quinn, Kavale, 
Mathiu*, Rutherford, & Fomess, 1999; Snell, 1997). Incorporating either of these 
concepts in the current review would have overemphasized their importance in the 
self-determination literature because of the proliferation of research on these top- 
ics. A third component, internal locus of control, was excluded fiom this study 
owing to concerns about construct validity (Lefcourt, 1984). The remaining compo- 
nents included in this study were (a) choice making; (b) decision making; (c) prob- 
lem solving; (d) goal setting and attainment; (e) self-advocacy; (f ) self-efficacy; 
(g) self-awareness and imderstanding; and (h) self-observation, evaluation, and re- 
inforcement Based on the review of definitions and focus on self-determination as an 
outcome, (a) person-centered planning, (b) preference assessment, and (c) relation- 
ships with others were also considered in finding and coding the literature. 

Statement of Problem and Research Questions 

Although literature reviews exist on specific concepts of self-determination such 
as self-advocacy (Merchant & Gajar, 1997), self-management (Nelson, Smith, 
Yotmg, & Dodd, 1991), and choice making (Kem, Vomdran, Hilt, Ringdahl, Adel- 
man, & Dunlap, 1998), no systematic analysis of research on the overall effects of 
self-determination has been con^leted. The purpose of this study was to integrate 
and analyze research on efforts to teach self-determination skills to individuals with 
disabilities. The following research questions were of interest 
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1 . What interventions have been studied to promote self-determination? 

2. What groups of individuals with disabilities have been taught strategies to 
promote self-determination? 

3. What outcomes of interventions to promote self-determination have been 
demonstrated? 



Method 

Narrative reviews have traditionally been used by researchers to integrate empir- 
ical studies. These reviews sometimes lack focus and have been criticized as limited 
and biased, and quantitative methods have often been used to supplement the find- 
ings fi-om these conventional reviews (Bangert-Drowns, 1986; Light & Pillemer, 
1984). Meta-analysis is a widely accepted quantitative method for systematically 
combining outcomes in efforts to provide a comprehensive evaluation of a domain 
of interest (Bangert-Drowns, 1986; Glass, 1 976; Glass, McGaw, & Smith, 1981; 
Hedges, 1987; Hedges & Olkin, 1985; Rosenthal, 1984). The accepted strength of 
meta-analysis, in addition to its inclusive orientation, is that findings fix>m different 
studies are reduced to a co mm on metric (i.e., effect size) that provides an estimate of 
comparability and importance of outcomes. No one has yet used quantitative review 
methods to summarize research on self-determination interventions. Because of the 
importance of understanding the overall effect of this intervention research, a meta- 
analysis was chosen as the acceptable and preferred method for systematic analysis 
of interventions that yield self-determination outcomes. This analysis involved the 
following steps: (a) locating studies using replicable search procedure, (b) coding 
studies, (c) descnl^ing studies using demographic features and a common outcome 
scale, and (d) using statistical methods to find relations between study features and 
study outcomes. 



Literature Search Procedures 

A wide variety of electronic and print resources was screened to identify articles 
(published or in press) for possible inclusion in this study, inckding ERIC, EBSCO- 
Host, Psycinfo, Dissertation Abstracts International, and the Council for Excep- 
tional Children datebases. Twenty-nine search terms (e.g., self-advocacy, problem 
solving, student-directed learning) were each used in conjunction with the word 
“disabilities” to narrow the search. ‘ Recent issues of relevant journals (e.g.. Excep- 
tional Children, Career Development for Exceptional Individuals, Learning Dis- 
abilities Research and Practice) were searched manually to identify references not 
yet included in electronic databases. In addition, the reference sections of included 
articles as well as position papers, chapters, and books on self-determination were 
reviewed to identify potentially relevant research. Finally, nearly 200 researchers 
and practitioners widely recognized as active in the field of special education were 
asked to identify and submit additional studies. 

Inclusion Criteria 

Abstracts, method, and results sections of potential articles were reviewed by two 
researchers knowledgeable in self-determination and research to ascertain appropri- 
ateness for inclusion and further consideration and inclusion according to six crite- 
ria. First, the article had to be published or in press in a peer-reviewed journal 
between 1972 and 2000. (The year 1972 was selected because it marked the earliest 
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definition found for self-detennination.) Second, the subjects had to be individuals 
classified widi one of the disabilities recognized by the Individuals With Disabilities 
Education Act or nonspecified developmental disabilities. Third, studies involving 
individuals fi-om age 3 to aduldiood were included. Fourth, the article had to report 
the results of a data-based intervention. The article did not have to demonstrate exper- 
imental control and could be a report of a teaching intervention or a qualitative study. 
Fifth, the intervention had to be one in which participants learned new skills or 
acquired new opportunities (e.g.j studies that identified only preference patterns 
or existing self-determination skills were excluded). Sixth, the intervention had 
to focus on a component of self-determination as a dependent variable. Excluded 
were reviews, position p^ers, or expository articles that did not report first-hand 
data, as well as research that did not involve direct interventions to promote self- 
determination (e.g., correlational and descriptive studies). The education of diese 
criteria yielded 5 1 studies for inclusion in this review. Because of the limited num- 
ber of studies identified, articles that met literature review inclusion criteria but not 
the more stringent critma for statistical analysis were retained and the study charac- 
tmstics were sumnaarized in narrative form (see Figure 1). 




Metric for Effect Sizes 

Calculating effect sizes in group and single-subject research has not been prac- 
ticed without controversy (Dunkin, 1996; Salzburg, Strain, & Baer, 1987; White, 
1987). In this research, commonly used estimates ^usse, Kratochwill, & Elliott, 
1995; Cooper, 1998; Scruggs, Mastropieri, & Casto, 1987) were calculated and 
reported sqiarately for grot^ and single-subject studies as evidence of the effective- 
ness of interventions to promote self-determination. 

Group studies. The metric used to estimate and describe the effects of self- 
determination group interventions (n = 9) was the standardized mean diflference 
((/-index) effect size (Cohen, 1988). For two-sample studies, the effect size was cal- 
culated by subtracting the control group’s mean score fixjm the experimental group’s 
mean score and dividing the difference by the control group standard deviation. For 
single-sample studies, the mean score on the pretest was subtracted from the mean 
score on the posttest and the difference was divided by standard deviation of the 
pretest. Contingency tables and estimated chi-square statistics were used for studies 
involving proportions. 

Single-subject studies. For single-subject research studies (n = 3), a nonparamet- 
ric approach to meta-analysis was used that involved computing the percentage of 
nonoverlapping data (PND) between the treatment and baseline phases to determine 
the intervention effects (Busse et al., 1995; Scruggs, et al., 1987). Although stan- 
dardized mean difference effect size has been used as the treatment measure for 
single-subject studies (Busk & Sterlin, 1992), the limited number of observations or 
data points, especially for baseline, in single-subject intervention studies makes this 
method less desirable than computing the PND in obtaining reliable and valid effect 
sizes and meaningful interpretations (Scruggs, Mastropieri, Cook, & Escobar, 1986). 
In die current study, the PND for each intervention was computed and averaged 
across participants. If more than one skill was measured, the PND was computed for 
each skill as a separate “intervention.” The median PND was then determined across 
all interventions. Because PNDs are not normally distributed, the median score is 
preferred to the mean as the summary statistic because it is less likely to be affected 
by outliers (Scruggs et al., 1986). 
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FIGURE 1. Self-determination intervention literature included in review. 



Effect Size Calculations 

One of the assumptions underlying meta-analysis is that effects are independent of 
one another (Springer, Stanne, & Donovan, 1 999) . A problem arising from calculat- 
ing average effect sizes is deciding what represents an independent estimate of effect 
when multiple outcomes are reported in a single study. To compensate for this, shift- 
ing units of analysis (Cooper, 1998; Springer et al., 1999) were used in this research. 
Each effect related to a separate outcome measure was first coded as if it were an 
independent event. For example, if a single study reported effect sizes on final and 
follow-up scores, the two dependent findings were coded separately and reported as 
redundant Similarly, for the single-subject studies, if the same intervention was used 
across behaviors, the PND for each behavior was computed separately. Estimates of 
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effects from these nonindependent findings were then averaged and reported as 
nonredundant. 

It is accepted in meta-analysis that a review will not uncover every study of 
the hypothesis being tested (Hedges & Olkin, 1985; Wolf, 1986), and further, 
“[n]onsignificant results are less likely to be retrieved than significant ones” (Cooper, 
1998, p. 123). As Rosenthal (1979) puts it. 

The extreme view of this problem ... is that the journals are filled with the 5% 
studies that show Type I errors, while the file drawls back in the lab are filled 
with the 95% of studies that show insignificant (e.g.,p > .05) results, (p. 638) 

Rosenthal suggested that meta-analysis inclusion criteria requiring publication in 
professional journals may be biased by the simple fret that research that does not pro- 
duce significant findings often is not publish^; it remains in the file drawer rather 
than receiving widespread dissemination. The potential for inclusion bias, or the like- 
lihood that the studies available in published journals are not representative of all 
studies conducted, was addressed by using Orwin's (1983) method of calculating a 
fail-safe number to ensure confidence in findings: 

,, _ N{d^d^ 

^ " d 

' where N = number of studies in meta-analysis, = the average effect size for the 
studies synthesized, and dc = the criterion value selected that d would equal when 
some knowable number of hypothetical studies (A^^) were added to the analysis. 
Application of this procedure generated an Nfj of 2\, confirming that the num- 
ber of studies included (n = 22) was adequate to reasonably control the file drawer 
problem. 

Study Coding 

Each source identified through the literature search was screened to determine its 
potential for this study using the inclusion criteria as described Each article that met 
the inclusion criteria was marked for further analysis: A coding form was developed, 
piloted, and revised for use in recording characteristics of the research that would be 
meaningful in subsequent analysis. Training on the use of the form was conducted 
in order to insure standardization of coding. A sample of 27% of identified articles 
was coded independently by two researchers to obtain an estimate of overaU inter- 
rater agreement for the project Average interrater reliability was .93 . Results of sys- 
tematic analysis of the included research literature were transferred from coding 
forms to an electronic spreadsheet and checked for accuracy with item-by-item, line- 
by-line examination by two researchers. For the computation of PNDs, reliability 
was determined by having a graduate student recompute 8 of the 1 8 PNDs. Relia- 
bility was computed by doing an exact comparison of each numerator and denomi- 
nator in the PND computation and found to be 100%. 

Results 

Characteristics of the obtained literature were summarized and effect sizes were 
computed for each study. Final analyses of the features of self-determination inter- 
vention research and obtained effect sizes represent outcomes presented below. 
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What Self-Determination Interventions Have Been Studied? 

No articles addressing self-detennination interventions were published between 
1972 and 1977; 51 articles were identified firom 1978 to 2000. Nine (18%) were 
included in the group research meta-analysis and 13 (25%) were appropriate for the 
single subject meta-analysis. An additional 29 studies (57%) were identified that met 
the criteria for inclusion as self-determination interventions but that could not be 
included in the meta-analysis because they used a qualitative research approach, had 
no e;q)erimental design, or did not provide adequate description of the data to be able 
to compute effect size (see Figure 1). Fourteen of the studies used a pretcst-posttest 
design. Subjects were randomly assigned to treatment conditions in five stupes, six 
used a nonequivalent comparison group, five used a single-case multiple baseline 
design, and four used qualitative method. Four studies reported results of a survey 
of opinions about the intervention program. All of the studies are summarized in 
Table 1. 

The total number of participants in the 5 1 studies was 992. The average number 
of subjects in the group intervention studies was 41 {SD = 38), and in the single- 
subject studies, it was 4. The median number of subjects in the groiq^ research was 
23, with a range of 6 to 130 subjects per study and for single subject 3 (range 1-16). 
Four group design articles (15%) reported outcomes based on less than 10 students, 
10 (38%) represented findings for 10-25 students, 4 (15%) for26-50 students, and 
8 (31%) for more than 50 individuals with disabilities. Only one article per year 
appeared in 1978 and 1980, and again for a few years in the mid-1980s. With the 
exception of 1997, when only one article was published, the number of articles per 
year increased in the 1990s. Five or more articles were published each year in 1994, 
1998, and 1999 (see Figure 2). 

^ Focus areas of self-determination intervention research and research methods 
are presented in Table 2. Individual self-advocacy, goal setting and attainment, 
self-awareness, problem-solving skills, and decision-making skills were among 
the most common intervention targets in group studies, whereas choice-making 
skills, problem-solving skills, and self- observation, evaluation, and reinforcement 
were most commonly targeted in single-subject studies. While all 51 studies used 
teaching as an intervention approach, 16% also used person-centered planning 
methods, 16% incorporated relationships with others, and 14% included preference 
assessment techniques. 

What Groups Have Been Taught Self-Determination? 

Twenty-nine studies (56.9%) included adolescents (14-21 years of age), indi- 
viduals over 2 1 years of age participated in 24 (49.0%) of the studies, and 1 0 studies 
( 1 9.6%) included younger students (5-1 3 years of age). Only one study (2%) included 
students imder the age of 5 years. The majority of single subject studies (56.0%) 
included participants over 21 years of age, while adolescents were included in most 
(76.6%) group studies. Mental retardation and specific learning disability were 
the most frequently represented disability categories in group studies; 18 studies 
included students with mental retardation and 12 included students with learning 
disabilities. Single subject studies primarily included individuals with mental retar- 
dation (n = 20) and dual diagnoses (n = 5). Other groups were included in a few of 
the other studies (see Table 3). 

{text continues on page 90) 
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the next lesson was dependent on 
reaching the training criterion 
(completing 100% of responses in 
two consecutive trials). Generali- 
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not receptive to his requests for 
accommodations. 

Bregman ( 1 984)* * One hundred twenty-eight (128) adults Training conducted by instructor in Direct: Training made a signi- 

with mental retardation who had four rehabilitation centers near ficant difference in treatment 
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Included in group intervention meta-analysis continued 
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Summary of literature on self-determination interventions (continued) 
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Summary of literature on self-determination interventions (continued) 
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their parents and mentors, paitici- 5 months and included indivi- Scale, Family Empowerment 

pated in a field-test of TAKE dualized 50-minute coaching Scale, and Level of Personal 

CHARGE, a multicomponent sessions, monthly community- Accomplishment, 

intervention to promote adolescent based woricshops for youth. 
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Summary of literature on self determination interventiofis (continued) 
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standing Learning Disabilities” content and is reviewed again a employers* ratings of students 

(ULD). year later, on the Becker Work Adjust* 

ment scale. 

Generalized: Work adjustment 
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Summary of literature on self-determination interventions (continued) 
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stq)s in the handout imme- Generalized: Staff provided a 

diately prior to each observation. similar number of opportu- 
Observers also gave feedback nities for choice making with 

immediately after the session new clients as they did with 

about the number of opportunities original client Use of turn- 
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tice, and feedback) were used to Generalized: Anecdotal reports 
teach the strategy. Students and from parents and teachers 
parents completed Inventory indicated some students used 

Sheet together during partner the strategy while interviewing 

sessions. One generalization for jobs and postsecondary 
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FIGURE 2. Publication record of self-determination intervention research (1978-2000), 



What Have Been the Effects of Self-Determination Interventions? 

The group design studies yielded a total of 100 redimdant effect sizes in 9 arti> 
cles with sufficient information for calculations. The average effect size across these 
studies was 1.38, with a standard deviation of 3.74 and a standard error of 0.37. The 
distribution of effect size measurements was positively skewed, indicating that most 
studies produced small changes in outcome measures. The range of effect size mea- 
sures was from —2.23 to 26.48, with a median effect size 0.60 and an effect size of 
1 .49 at die 75tii percentile. Using criteria suggested by Cohen (1988), we inteipreted 
the median effect size of this magnitude as reflective of a moderate gain as a result 
of self-determination interventions. Furthermore, Fomess, Kavale, Blum, and Lloyd 
(1997, pp. 6, 8) argued that the level at which average effect sizes “tend to be con- 
sidered significant” is usually 0.40 or greater and that an average effect size of 0.535 
represented a “substantial refutation” for critics who discredit special education or 
its effectiveness. About 16% of the effect size measurements were negative, indi- 
cating that in about one fifth of the studies outcomes were better for students not 
receiving the intervention. 

Nonredundant means, standard deviations, and numbers of effect sizes across 
independent articles are reported in Table 4. Two studies reported outcomes reflect- 
ing small effect sizes (Adelman, MacDonald, Nelson, Smith, & Taylor, 1990; Nezu, 
Nezu, & Arean, 1991), one study reported moderate effect sizes (Durlak, Rose, & 
Bursuck, 1994), and six reported large effect sizes (Bregman, 1984; Cross, Cooke, 
Wood, & Test, 1999; Powers, Turner, Ellison, Matuszewski, Wil^n, Phillips, & 
Rein, in press; Powers, Turner, Westwood, Matuszewski, Wilson, & Phillips, 2001; 
Tymchuk, Andron, & Rahbar, 1988; Van Reusen & Bos, 1 994). Mean magnitude of 
effects was moderately related to die number of effect sizes (r^ = 0.48) and year of 
publication (r,^y = 0.63). 
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TABLE 2 

Focus and method evident in self-determination intervention research 

Number Number 

of Single- of 

Subject Group 

Characteristic Studies Percent Studies Percent 

A^ = 25 A=26 



Self-Determination Focus Area 

Choice-Making Skills 
Decision-Making Skills 
Goal-Setting and Attainment Skills 
Individual Self-Advocacy 
Problem-Solving Skills 
Self-Advocacy Knowledge 
Self-Awareness 
Self-Efficacy 

Self-Observation, Evaluation, 

& Reinforcement 
System Self-Advocacy 
Other 

Self-Determination Intervention Method 
Teaching 

Preference Assessment 
Person-Centered Planning 
Relationships With Others 



15 


60.0 


4 


15.4 


1 


4.0 


8 


30.7 


1 


4.0 


12 


46.1 


I 


4.0 


17 


65.4 


5 


20.0 


9 


34.6 


2 


8.0 


3 


11.5 


1 


4.0 


11 


42.3 


0 


0.0 


2 


7.7 


4 


16.0 


5 


19.2 


0 


0.0 


2 


7.7 


1 


4.0 


8 


30.7 



25 


100.0 


26 


100.0 


7 


28.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


8.0 


6 


23.0 


2 


8.0 


6 


23.0 



Note. Percentages total more than 1 00 because some studies addressed multiple areas and 
used multiple intervention methods. 



In contrast, the subset of single-subject research studies yielded stronger effect 
sizes. The 1 3 single subject studies included 1 8 interventions and produced a median 
PND of 95% with a range of 64% to 100%. Seven of the interventions had a PND of 
100%, meaning that there were no overlapping data points between baseline and 
intervention. For eight of the interventions, effect size could also be computed for 
maintenance data. When comparing the maintenance phase to baseline, one sees that 
seven interventions had no overI^)ping data (PND = 100%) and one had a PND of 
97.9% (see Table 5.) 

Selected features of studies were further analyzed to add to the picture of vari- 
ables affecting self-determination outcomes. A comparison of the features of group 
intervention studies with small versus large effect sizes yielded few distinctions. 
Both groups of studies included individuals with mild mental retardation or specific 
learning disabilities, or both, as their primary participants. Most studies used a com- 
bination of psychometrically soimd instruments (e.g., the Arc Self-Determination 
Scale, Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale) to measure dependent variables, as well as 
some researcher-designed measures (e.g., observational rating scales, vignette re- 
sponses). All of the studies for which effect sizes were calculated included inter- 
ventions that targeted multiple focus areas of self-determination. The three studies 
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TABLE 3 

Participant characteristics of self determination intervention literature 



Descriptor 


Number 

^Single- 

Subject 

Studies 


Percent 


Number 

of 

Group 

Studies 


Percent 


Age of Participants 


A^=25 ■ 


' - • 


A^=26 




Under 5 years 


1 


4.0 


0 


0.0 


5“13 years 


5 


20.0 


5 


19.2 


14-21 years 


9 


36.0 


20 


76.9 


Over 21 years 
Type of Disability Category 


14 


56.0 


10 


38.5 


Mental Retardation 


Unspecified 


1 


4.0 


4 


15.4 


Mild 


4 


16.0 


8 


30.8 


Moderate 


3 


12.0 


6 


23.0 


Severe 


12 


48.0 


0 


0.0 


Specific Learning Disability 


3 


12.0 


12 


46.1 


Emotional Disturbance 


2 


8.0 


3 


11.5 


Developmental Disability 


3 


12.0 


2 


7.7 


Hearing impairment 


0 


0.0 


3 


11.5 


Orthopedic Impairment 


1 


4.0 


4 


15.3 


Visual Impairment 


1 


4.0 


3 


11.5 


Autism 


1 


4.0 


2 


7.7 


Other Health Impairment 


1 


4.0 


5 


19.2 


Multiple Disabilities 


1 


4.0 


3 


11.5 


Speech Language Impairment 


0 


0.0 


2 


7.7 


Deaf/Blind 


1 


4.0 


0 


0.0 


Traumatic Brain Injury 


1 


4.0 


1 


3.8 


Dual Diagnoses 


5 


20.0 


4 


15.3 


Other 


1 


4.0 


2 


7.7 



Note. Percentages total more than 100 because multiple participants and disabilities 
included in studies. 



with the largest effect sizes (Cross et al., 1 999; Powers, Turner, EUison, et aL, in press; 
Powers, Turner, Westwood, et al., 2CK)1) targeted at least four self-determination 
focus areas, whereas most of the studies with smaller effect sizes included three or 
fewer focus areas. In addition, some of the studies with smaller effect sizes featured 
interventions that spanned a shorter period of time. For example, Nezu et al. (1991) 
conducted an intervention within five, 1-hour sessions, and the intervention studied 
by Adelman et al. (1990) was a single session in duration. In contrast. Cross et al.’s 
(1 999) interventions lasted more than 15 sessions, whereas Powers, Turner, Ellison, 
et al. (in press) and Powers, Turner, Westwood, et al. (2001) conducted sessions 
over a 4-month period, targeting students as well as parents through multiple inter- 
vention techniques. 

For the single-subject studies, the strongest possible demonstration of effects 
using PNDs is to have no overlapping data points between either baseline and inter- 
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TABLE 4 



Means, standard deviations, and numbers of effect sizes across different articles 



Article 


ESs 


Mean 


SD 


Nezu, Nezu, & Arean, 1991 


15 


0.23 


1.71 


Adelman, MacDonald, Nelson, Smith, & Taylor, 1 990 


8 


0.40 


0.53 


Durlak, Rose, & Bursuck, 1 994 


6 


0.61 


0.33 


Van Reusen 8c Bos, 1 994 


14 


0.93 


1.40 


Bregman, 1 984 


12 


1.35 


1.41 


Tymchuk, Andron, & Rahbar, 1 988 


3 


1.36 


2.96 


Powers, Turner, Ellison, Matuszewski, Wilson, Phillips, 


8 


1.41 


1.07 


& Rein, in press 

Powers, Turner, Woodward, Matuszewski, Wilson, 


12 


1.73 


1.05 


Phillips, 2001 

Cross, Co<^e, Wood, & Test, 1999 


22 


2.82 


7.48 



ES = effect size. 



TABLE 5 

Percentage of nonoverlapping data for singlesubject studies 

Percentage of Nonoverlai^ing Data 
(PND) 



Study 


Dependent Variable 


Training 


Maintenance 


Generalization 


Bambara 

(1992) 


Percentage of steps 
performed correctly on 
self-scheduling 


100.0 


100.0 




Cooper 

(1998) 


Number of independent 
choices made during 
purchasing activity 


100.0 






Foxx 

(1993) 


Percentage of questions 
asked 


95.4 


100.0 




Foxx 

(1993) 


Percentage of accurate 
reports of preferences 
available 


100.0 


100.0 




Hughes 

(1996) 


Frequency of correct 
responses to trained PS 
situations 


100.0 


100.0 




Hughes 

(1996) 


Frequency of correct 
responses to untrained 
PS situations 


100.0 




100.0 


Hughes 

(1989) 


Frequency of correct 
responses to trained PS 
situations 


96.0 


100.0 




Hughes 

(1989) 


Frequency of correct 
responses to untrained PS 
situations 


100.0 




100.0 


Jerman 

(2000) 


Percentage of goals attained 


72.6 


97.9 


continued 
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TABLES 



Percentage of nonoverlapping data for single-subject studies (continued) 



Study 


Depoident Variable 


Percentage of Nonoverlapping Data 
(PND) 

Training Maintenance Generalization 


Keiih^ 


Number of microswitch- 


86.0 






(1993) 


presses when stimulus 










present 








Nietupski 


Percentage of time samples 


86.7 


100.0 




(1986) 


engaged in appropriate 










leistire activity 








Prater 


Mean percentage of skills 


75.0 






(1998) 


performed correctly 








Schleien 


Percentage of stq>s in task 


. 86.4 


100.0 


100.0 


(1986) 


analysis performed 










independently 








Sievert 


Percentage of test scenarios 


96.9 


96.2 




(1988) 


correct-discrimination of 










legal rights 








Sigafoos 


Number of choice 


76.0 




67.0 


(1993) 


opportunities provided 










by staff 








Sigafoos 


Number of correct 


68.0 




67.0 


(1993) 


responses 








Van Reusen 


Number of total relevant 


95.8 






(1989) 


student lEP contributions 








Van Reusen 


Number of total positive 


100.0 






(1989) 


student lEP contributions 









Notes: In articles >vith multiple authors, only the lead author’s name is given. lEP = indi- 
vidualized education program; PS = problem solving. 



vention or baseline and maintenance. Three of the single subject studies met tills cri- 
terion of PNDs of 100 for both intervention and maintenance. In the first, Hughes, 
Hugo, and Blatt (1996) used a self-instruction intervention to teach five adolescents 
with severe mental retardation to solve problems while working in a vocational high 
school setting. In the second, Bambara and Ager ( 1 992) taught adults with moderate 
developmental disabilities to self-schedule leisure activities. In the third, Foxx, Faw, 
Taylor, Davis, and Fulia (1993) taught six adults with mental retardation to express 
and recognize their preferences for residential settings. PNDs of 1 00 were found for 
the participants’ acquisition of the ability to recognize whether there were prefer- 
ences available during group home totirs after smaU group training sessions. The 
weakest effects in the single-subject research were found in the studies by Sigafoos, 
Roberts, Couzens, and Kerr (1993) on teaching staff to provide choice opportunities 
(PND = 76 for staff offering choices and 64 for correct responses by participants with 
Usabilities); by Jerman, Martin, Marshall, and Sale (2000) on teaching adolescents 
with mild and moderate mental retardation goal attaimnent (PND = 72.6); and, by 
Prater, Bruhl, and Sana (1998) on using social skills instruction to teach problem 
solving to adolescents who had a variety of disabilities. 
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Conclusions 

A review “constitutes the field it reviews” and is not exhaustive; rather, “it is sit- 
uated, partial, perspectival” (Lather, 1999, p. 3). Like others, this meta-analysis is 
limited in a number of ways. By including primarily published research, the analy- 
sis gains ecological validity (i.e., reflecting outcomes in real-life situations), but loses 
internal validity in the context of experimental design and control. Similarly, small 
san^)le sizes were evident in the groxip intervention self-determination literature, and 
the boundaries created by this outcome represent real limitations of this body of 
woric. Regardless, the following conclusions seem warranted: 

1. The major intervention themes found in the self-determination literature 
(based on the 5 1 total studies found) are self-advocacy and choice making. The 
most common interventions teach choice making to individuals with mental 
retardation (n = 15 studies) or self-advocacy to individuals with learning dis- 
abilities or mild mental retardation (n = 19). Overall, the majority of studies 
included individuals with mental retardation or learning disabilities. Only one 
or two studies included individuals with sensory impairments (Bowman & 
Marzouk, 1 992; Balcazar, Fawcett, &Seekins, 1991 ;Hofi&nan& Field, 1995), 
autism (Fullterton & Coyne, 1999; Malette, Mirenda, Kandborg, Jones, Bunz, 
& Rogow, 1992), emotional disturt)ance (Hoffinan & Field, 1995; Wehmeyer 
& Lawrence, 1 995) or traumatic brain injury (Prater et al., 1998). Although all 
components of self-determination are represented in the current research, 
the components least studied are self-advocacy knowledge (n = 5) and self- 
efficacy (n = 2). Excluding the self-management literature, which contains 
many examples of goal setting, self-regulation, and self-evaluation (Hughes, 
Korinek, & Gorman, 1991), influenced the low numbers found for these self- 
determination components. Furthermore, single-subject studies tended to focus 
on teaching one sl^ to individuals with more severe disabilities, and group 
studies were more focused on teaching multiple skills to individuals with mild 
disabilities. 

2. Self-determination is being taught using a variety of methods. Instructional 
formats included large groi^ instruction (e.g., Abery, et al., 1995; Bregman, 
1984; Castles & Glass, 198Q, individual conferences (Adelman et al., 1990; 
Aime, 1991; Balcazar et al., 199 1 ; Bowman & Marzouk, 1 992) and one-to-one 
behavioral interventions with systematic prompting and feedback as the per- 
son practices the skill (e.g., Bambara & Ager, 1992; Browder, Cooper, & Lim, 
1 998; Cooper & Browder, 1998). In a few instances, the intervention is directed 
toward staff with concurrent measures of changes for participants with disabil- 
ities (Ezell, Klein, & Ezell-Powell, 1999; Lehmann, Bassett, Sands, Spencer, 
& Gliner, 1999; Sigafoos et al., 1993). Although most studies focus on teach- 
ing self-determination skills, a few have promoted self-determination through 
other forms of support including using preference assessments to enhance 
choice making (Nozaki & Mochizuki, 1995; Parsons & Reid, 1990; Parsons, 
Reid, & Green, 1998) and person-centered planning to enhance goal setting 
(Everson & Zhang, 2000; Malette, et al., 1992; Miner & Bates, 1997 )? More 
than 60 self-determination curricula have emerged in recent years, but only 
12 studies exist that evaluate these materials (Abery et al., 1995; Bregman, 
1984; Cross et al., 1999; Fullerton & Coyne, 1999; Hoffman & Field, 1995; 
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Jennan et al., 2000; Powers, Turner, Ellison, et al., in press; Powers, Turner, 
Westwood, et al, 2001 ; Stowitschek, Laitinen, & Prather, 1999; Van Reusen 
& Bos, 1994; Van Reusen, Deshler, & Schumaker, 1989; Wehmeyer & 
Lawrence, 1 995). Although many of these studies are researcher implemented, 
some reflected results obtained by the classroom teacher or other direct service 
staff, and most were conducted in school or community settings. 

3. Almost half of the studies (n = 22) inchided observations.of the participaiits 
using self-determination skills in vivo. For example, in Belfiore, Browder, and 
Mace (1994) and Cooper and Browder (1998), adults with severe disabilities 
made choices in community restaurants. In Prater et al. (1998), students 
demonstrated new social skills like problem solving in the classroom. In Van 
Reusen and Bos (1994), students participated more fully in their lEP confer- 
ences. Some of the other methods used to evaluate self-determination inter- 
ventions included paper-and-pencil assessments (n = 6), social validation 
through parent or teacW reports (n=2), changes in teacher knowledge or per- 
formance (n = 3), and performance during role play situations (n = 6). 

4. Only seven studies looked at quality of life outcomes after self-detemiiiiation 
interventions. Aune (1991) collected data on postschool outcomes like com- 
pleting 1 year of college or military tr aining . Balcazar et al. (1991) collected 
information on increases in the size of the participants’ support network. Bow- 
man and Marzouk (1992) reported anecdotal information on obtaining accom- 
modations for employment, housing, academic, and leisure activities. Other 
researchers collected infonnation on the number of individual goals attained 
(Jerman et al., 2000; Lehmann et al., 1999) or increased participation in inte- 
grated activities (Bambara & Ager, 1992; Malette et al, 1992). 

5. Although excluded from this study for methodological reasons, self-manage- 
ment interventions also have demonstrated effectiveness in promoting self- 
determination (Hughes etal., 1991). Several literature reviews summarize the 
interventions used to teach self-management, and the outcomes associated 
with those approaches (Browder & Shapiro, 1985; Hughes et al., 1991; Nel- 
son et al., 1991). However, caution should be used in applying these findings 
to practice in self-determination, because one of the historical uses of self- 
management procedures, the reduction of problem behaviors, still relies not 
on the individual with disability, but on others to identify “appropriate” 
behaviors. In contrast, Artesani and Mallar (1998) used person-centered plan- 
ning to develop behavioral support and considered the extent to wiiich the 
participant was pleased with the outcomes achieved. Interestingly, Artesani 
and Mallar (1998) was the only study found that focused primarily on chal- 
lenging behavior. 

Implications for Theory, Research, Policy, and Practice 

One of the primary purposes of this review was to identify the effectiveness of self- 
determination interventions. Of the 51 studies located, 22 (43%) were amenable to 
meta-analysis. However, they also had to be divided between group and single- 
subject analyses. This split also yielded divergent outcomes with the group studies 
having modest effects (ranging from -2.23 to 26.48, with a median effect size of 0.60) 
and the single-subject research showing strong effects (with PND ranging from 64% 
to 1 00%, with a median of 95%). The effects in the self-determination literature merit 
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application to practice and further investigation. For example, noteworthy effects 
were evident in a meta-analysis on social skill interventions for students with emo- 
tional or behavior disorders (EBD) in which a pooled mean effect size of 0.199 was 
reported. This outcome was viewed as important because “the average student EBD 
would be expected to gain a modest eight percentile ranks on outcome measures after 
participating in a social skill training program*’ (Quinn et al., 1999, p. 54). Addi- 
tionally, other important special education effects were evident in a “mega-analysis” 
of “what works in special education and related services” (Fomess et al., 1997, p. 4) 
in which the average effect size for 18 meta-analyses of special education interven- 
tions was 0.535. Larger effects were evident in the self-determination literature. 

In developing future applications and research, it is important to consider exactly 
what and who are reflect^ in this literature. While the 51 identified studies con- 
tained examples of all the self-determination components, most focused on either 
teaching choice making to individuals with mental retardation or teaching self- 
advocacy to individuals with learning disabilities or mild mental retardation. Fewer 
studies exist on self-determination components like goal setting and attainment, 
self-regulation, self-evaluation, and problem solving outside the literature on chang- 
ing staff-identMed behavior. Aune’s (1991) and Jennan et al.’s (2000) work pro- 
vide examples of how students can learn to set and attain goals ranging fiom daily 
objectives to long-term postsecondary goals. Van Reusen and Bos (1994) demon- 
strate how students can participate in their own lEF meetings to recruit support for 
achieving these goals. Person-centered planning teams (Malette et al., 1992) and 
preference assessment (Parsons et al., 1998) provide options for supporting indi- 
viduals with severe disabilities in having more self-determined outcomes. 

Most of this research also has focused on enhancing self-determination for ado- 
lescents or adults. The focus on self-determination fits well with transition planning 
as illustrated by Aune (1991). In contrast, the research to date provides only a few 
examples of how to teach such skills to younger students. The research includes 
Adelman et al.’s (1990) example of teaching problem solving and decision making 
that included children as young as 5 years and a few studies that focused on choice 
making by children (Dattilo & Rusch, 1985; Keimedy & Haring, 1993; Rietveld, 
1983). As Brown and Cohen (1996) note, children also need opportunities to learn 
self-determination skills in age appropriate ways. This literature also lacks diversity 
across disability groups. Most ^plications have employed participants with mental 
retardation or learning disabilities. Research on self-determination for individuals 
with autism, emotional disturbance, and sensory impairments may rq)licate some of 
the current procedures or identify alternatives that are more ^ropriate to these dis- 
ability groups. 

Another shortcoming in the self-determination literature is that most studies have 
focused on improving one or two self-determination skills like choice making, prob- 
lein solving, self-advocacy. What does not yet exist are many exan^les of how to 
help students make progress in a comprehensive self-determixiation curriculum; how- 
ever, a number of the group studies included several foci. There is some support that 
focusing on more components will 5 deld more results — either because there is a syn- 
ergistic effect, or because there is a great deal of overlap between some of these skills 
(e.g., problem solving and decision making). To use the analogy of reading, research 
on specific skills like sight-word reading and finding the main idea is important in 
planning classroom instruction. There is also the need for research that demonstrates 
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how reading programs help students achieve grade level expectations and adult lit- 
eracy. Similarly, the need exists to demonstrate how to teach students to have a broad 
range of skills in self-determination. For example, a future challenge like maintain- 
ing employment may require using decision making, problem solving, goal attain- 
ment, self-regulation, and self-advocacy as well as the ability to disc rimina te the 
skills that are appropriate in a given context 

Promoting self-determination for school-age students not only inyolves te^hing 
new skills, but also creating environments in which students can be encouraged to 
use those skills. Some of the current studies used ecological interventions in addition 
to, or in lieu of, skill instructioiL For example, some researchers focused on chang- 
ing staff knowledge or behavior. Ezell et al. (1999) had staff use portfolio assess- 
ments so that they would include students in planning and evaluating their own 
learning. Sigafoos et al. (1993) trained staff to provide more choice-making oppor- 
tunities for students with severe disabilities. A question for future research is the 
extent to which this staff training generalizes to providing multiple opportunities for 
a broad range of self-determined behaviors. For example, do staff who leam to teach 
a self-determination curriculum create opportunities for students to make their own 
decisions in the typical classroom routine? Do staff who leam to offer more class- 
room choices also create opportunities for choice making in other school or com- 
munity settings? 

As researchers look more at ecological variables that enhance self-determination, 
an issue to consider is whether the research methods themselves reflect a self- 
determination philosophy in woridng with teachers and schools. Lehmarm et al. 
(1999) helped school districts set goals for increasing student self-determination 
using their own interventions. F ield and Hoffman ( 1 996) suggest that administrative 
support for self-determination filters down to the building level, where principals are 
then more likely to support a teacher who is self-determined in his or her teaching. 
In contrast, most of the self-determination intervention studies found contain little or 
no information on how teachers and schools were included in decision makin g about 
the research to be implemented. The literature on participatory action research may 
be useful in considering how to model self-determination strategies in the research 
method (Meyer, Park, Grenot-Scheyer, Schwartz, & Harry, 1998). For example, 
researchers may collaborate with teachers and other building staff to plan strategies 
for the students to use their self-determination skills in the school context and to iden- 
tify how to collect data on this generalization. 

In addition, research on self-determination must include collecting data on pro- 
cedural rehability. Of the 51 studies reviewed in our research, only 10 (19.6%) col- 
lected data on how accurately the intervention was implemented. That lack of data 
on procedural rehability could call into question exactly what “intervention” was 
responsible for the changes in student perfonnance noted in this review. For exam- 
ple, a number of studies involved multicomponent packages, yet only a few gathered 
data on how accurately their intervention was followed Not knowing how accurately 
the reported independent variable was implemented may result in less than accept- 
able applications by teachers with their students. To ensure widespread adoption of 
strategies to promote self-determination, researchers must gather data on procedural 
reUabihty. 

Finally, research on self-determination must also include more social validity 
data. Of die 5 1 studies reviewed, only 23 (45. 1 %) collected any social validity data 
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(e.g., goals = 4 [7.8%]; procedxires = 2 [3.9%]; outcomes = 6 [1 1 .8%]; procedures 
and outcomes = 1 1 [21.5%]). It seems almost antithetical to the concept of self- 
determination to not collect at least some level of social validity data. If we are to 
successfully teach strategies to promote self-determination, it would seem neces- 
sary to gather data on whether or not the goals, procedures, and outcomes of a study 
are socially acceptable to participants. 

In summary, the emerging literature provides an important foundation for pro- 
moting self-determination for students with disabilities in current school contexts. 
The research illustrates most clearly how to teach choice making to individuals with 
moderate and severe disabilities and self-advocacy to individuals with learning dis- 
abilities or mild mental retardation. In contrast, much more research is needed to do 
the following: 

1. Demonstrate that self-determination can be taught. The current literature 
demonstrates that a few self-determination skills can be taught to a subset of 
individuals with disabilities. We do not yet have information on how to teach 
more complex self-determination skills (e.g., self-advocacy, goal attainment) 
to individuals with severe disabilities. We have minimal infonnation on how 
to individualize this instruction for students with sensory impairments, autism, 
or emotional disturbance. We have no examples of how to plan and implement 
a comprehensive self-determination curriculum in which students progress 
across grade levels. We have only begun to consider ways to promote self- 
determination through redesigning the classroom and school climate. With 
those interventions and populations that we currently know less about work- 
ing with, we also need to know more specifics about best intervention prac- 
tices. For example, are there benefits of providing instruction over a series of 
sessions versus several longer ones, or providing interventions that target the 
individual or the support system? It is also worth considering how interven- 
tions used with students with disabilities could be used with oUier populations 
(e.g., at-risk students, students for whom English is a second language) who 
could benefit fi'om self-determination skills. 

2. Demonstrate that self-determination can be learned. We have strong evidence 
that individuals with mental retardation can learn to make choices and solve 
problems (single-subject literature). We have more modest evidence that indi- 
viduals with mild mental retardation and learning disabilities can learn to self- 
advocate (group literature). We have only a small amount of information about 
children acquiring self-determination skills and this is limited to choice mak- 
ing. In the growing popularity of the concept of self-determination that is 
reflected in both the expanding literature and development of curricida, it is 
essential to demonstrate that students can master and use these skills. In the 
absence of such demonstrations, self-determination may become no more than 
a professional buzzword. 

3. Demonstrate that self determination makes a difference in the lives of indi- 
viduals wzrt disabilities. Only a small number of studies ( 1 3%) have included 
any measures of outcomes of self-determination interventions in the lives of 
participants, such as new opportunities for school, employment, or leisure activ- 
ities. To return to an early definition of self-determination, Williams (1989) 
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described a “life filled with rising expectations, dignity, responsibility, and 
opportunity” (p. 17). The risks exist of teaching students a few skills such as 
choosing between two food items or stating goals at an lEP meeting and miss- 
ing the big picture of the expanding life opportunities. Future research needs 
to include outcome indicators to determine how specific interventions influ- 
ence the quality of the lives of people with disabilities. 
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Abstract 

Students with learning disabilities often need to be taught self-determination 
skills in order to be better prepared for life after high school. This article describes 
the methods used by one school district to promote self-advocacy and self-awareness 
skills for students with learning disabilities. Through mxilticomponent group 
activities, students learn about their strengths and disabilities, and to advocate for 
their educational needs and rights. Advocacy skills are also applied to leadership 
roles, mentoring, and community education activities. Important features that 
contribute to the success of the program are described. 
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Successful Strategies for Promoting Self-Advocacy among 
Students with Learning Disabilities: The LEAD Group 
Self-determination has been increasingly recognized as a critical outcome for 
students with disabilities as they prepare to transition to the adult world (Field, 
Martin, Miller, Ward, & Wehmeyer, 1998b; Wehmeyer, 1998). The U. S. Department 
of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, has funded numerous projects 
to develop self-determination conceptual models, assessments, and interventions 
(Ward & Kohler, 1996). Research demonstrates that self-determination is associated 
with greater quality of life (Wehmeyer & Schwartz, 1998) and more positive adult 
outcomes (Wehmeyer & Schwartz, 1997). 

Field, Martin, Miller, Ward and Wehmeyer (1998a) conceptualize self- 
determination as follows: 

a combination of skills, knowledge, and beliefs that enable a person to 
engage in goal directed, self-regulated, autonomous behavior. An 
understanding of one’s strengths and limitations together with a belief in 
oneself as capable and effective are essential to self-determination. When 
acting on the basis of these skills and attitudes, individuals have greater ability 
to take control of their lives and assume the role of successful adults, (p. 2) 
Conceptual models of self-determination have included knowing and valuing oneself 
(Field & Hoffman, 1994); skills and knowledge on topics such as choice and decision 
making, goal setting and attainment, problem solving, self-advocacy, and self- 
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awareness (Martin & Marshall, 1995; Powers, Sowers, Turner, Nesbitt, Knowles, & 
Ellison, 1996; Wehmeyer, 1999); and recognition of the environment’s role in 
supporting self-determination for individuals with disabilities (Abery & Stancliffe, 
1996). 

A recent review of research literature shows that self-advocacy skills and self- 
awareness are the subsets of self-determination most often taught to individuals with 
learning disabilities (Algozzine, Browder, I'Carvonen, Test, & Wood, 2000). 
Techniques used to promote self-awareness in students with learning disabilities 
often include the use of interest inventories, learning style assessments, and 
experiential activities designed to allow students to “try out” different activities (e.g., 
careers), as well as knowledge about learning disabilities. Self-advocacy instruction 
for high school students often focuses on knowledge about rights and 
responsibilities; effective communication and negotiation skills; identifying and 
requesting accommodations and modifications; and instruction on participating in 
and even directing one’s own lEP meeting. Some programs help students generalize 
their self-advocacy skills and knowledge to other environments, such as college or 
the workplace. The next level of self-advocacy for individuals with disabilities is 
learning to apply those skills to a larger, systemic level: ensuring that society honors 
the rights of all individuals with disabilities. Creating a society that is responsive to 
the needs and rights of individuals with disabilities requires that self-advocates 
develop leadership skills, as well as other self-advocacy skills (Field et al., 1998b). 
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Many resources exist which teachers can use to help students with disabilities 
develop self-advocacy skills. In a literature review on self-advocacy instruction. 
Merchant & Gajar (1997) determined that self-advocacy is most often taught through 
the use of role play (Durlack, Rose, & Bursuck, 1994); strategies such as I-PLAN 
(Inventory strengths and areas of improvement. Provide information, listen and 
respond, Ask questions. Name your goals) (V an Reusen, Deschler, & Schumaker, 
1989); or direct instruction including a description of the target behavior, 
demonstration, rehearsal, practice, feedback, and practice in a natural environment. 
Numerous published curricula also include lessons that target self-advocacy skills 
(Test, Karvonen, Wood, Browder, & Algozzine, 2000). Some of the more often used 
include the Self-Directed lEP (Martin, Marshall, Maxson, & Jerman, 1996) and others 
in the ChoiceMaker Self-Determination curriculum series; Next S.T.E.P, (Halpefn, 
Herr, Wolf, Doren, Johnson, & Lawson, 1997); Steps to Self-Determination (Field & 
Hoffman, 1996); Take Charge for the Future (Powers et al., 1996) and Whose Future is it 
Anyway’? (Wehmeyer & Kelchner, 1995). 

This article describes a program in one school district that uses a number of 
research-supported practices to successfully promote self-advocacy and other self- 
determination skills for students with learning disabilities called Learning and 
Education About Disabilities (LEAD). LEAD was selected as one of six exemplar 
sites as part of the Self-Determination Synthesis Project, a comprehensive research 
synthesis project funded by the Office of Special Education Programs, Department 
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of Education. LEAD emerged from a nationwide nomination process as a program 
that focuses on critical components of self-determination, emphasizes the 
application of relevant skills beyond the classroom, and helps students achieve 
positive self-determination outcomes. (More information about the exemplar sites 
and the entire project is available on the project web site at 
http:/ /www.uncc.edu/sdsp.) 

Background 

LEAD began in 1996 in response to concerns expressed by high school 
students with learning disabilities. Students and parents had reported that some 
general education teachers were reluctant to provide accommodations and 
modifications. Some students were having difficulty coping with their disability, and 
a guidance counselor who worked with several students with learning disabilities 
noticed that they lacked the self-awareness and disability awareness necessary to 
effectively explain their needs to teachers. The guidance counselor formed a support 
group with the intent of helping students better understand their learning disabilities 
and more effectively advocate for their academic needs. Since its inception, the 
group has grown from 4 to include as many as 17 students each academic year. 
LEAD participants meet during a class period and receive course credit that counts 
toward graduation. The group is co-led by the guidance counselor and a special 
education teacher. While the majority of LEAD students are diagnosed with learning 
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disabilities, students with Attention Deficit Disorder and hearing impairments have 
also been members. 

LEAD Philosophy and Content 

The primary tenet of the LEAD group is that of student ownership. 

Students determined the group’s mission statement, which includes, ‘‘increasing the 
level of understanding and awareness of the social, academic, and emotional aspects 
of learning disabilities. . .We focus on not allowing disabilities to become liabilities.” 
The group includes four elected officers who meet weekly to determine the group’s 
upcoming activities. The group’s co-leaders share the philosophy of student 
ownership of the educational process and believe in promoting leadership 
opportunities. 

To accommodate the needs of a growing group with varied backgrounds, 
LEAD now consists of two separate groups: one for ninth graders and an advanced 
group. Both groups have a weekly schedule that includes two days devoted to 
educational activities, one day for mentoring, and a fourth day for a support group 
meeting (see Figure 1). AU members of both groups participate in community 
presentations. There is some flexibility in the schedule in order to plan for 
community presentations and address unexpected issues that arise. Each of the main 
content areas of LEAD is described below. 

<Insert Figure 1 about here> 
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Self-awareness and disability knowledge. The LEAD group discovered early that 
while students had developed an awareness of their feelings about having a learning 
disability, they did not know themselves educationally. Because self-awareness is a 
critical foundation to effectively being able to advocate for oneself, the co-leaders 
decided to focus on helping students first become more aware of themselves 
academically. In order to help students understand themselves better, students’ 
cumulative folders, with lEPs, test results, and other data, became the class’ 
textbook, for use in discussing academic strengths and weaknesses. A psychologist 
taught the students about intelligence and achievement testing and how to 
understand their own IQ test results. Students not only benefited from learning that 
they are highly intelligent, but they also learned how their learning strengths and 
weaknesses are reflected in the IQ subtest scores. Students who had also taken 
personality inventories learned to interpret their information as a means of better 
understanding their strengths and areas in which they need support. The unit on the 
evaluation and interpretation of test data (see Table 1), which spans six class 
sessions, has been extremely well received by LEAD students and their parents. 

<Insert Table 1 about here> 

Equipped with knowledge about their strengths and needs, LEAD 
participants decide which additional topics they wish to cover; the co-leaders 
determine how best to deliver the information and promote the related skills. Using a 
combination of personal knowledge and published resources (e.g., Sousa, 2000), the 
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co-leaders have created their own curriculum to include topics such as brain 
differences, the definition and diagnosis of different types of learning disabilities, 
accommodations and modifications, legal rights under IDEA and ADA legislation, 
facilitating lEP and 504 meetings, learning styles, multiple intelligences, and other 
similar topics. Adults with learning disabilities serve as guest speakers, providing 
students with information about how they have learned to navigate the adult world. 

The disability-related knowledge and self-awareness that LEAD students 
develop is then used as a basis for their self-advocacy. By knowing what 
accommodations or modifications they require, students can brainstorm as a group 
how to best approach specific teachers with a request for an accommodation. Group 
members often talk through an entire scenario or use role-playing to practice their 
self-advocacy skills. One of the group’s co-leaders often accompanies freshmen on 
their first visit with a teacher to discuss accommodations. If a request is not 
successful, the co-leaders and group members will help the student develop other 
ideas for negotiating with the teacher. As students gain experience in negotiating 
with their teachers, the co-leaders remove themselves from those conversations and 
the group members serve as a sounding board for problematic requests. The special 
education teacher who co-leads the group works individually with teachers to 
develop the supports necessary for students’ accommodations; however, the students 
are responsible for negotiating accommodations that do not significantly increase 
teachers’ responsibilities. 
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LEAD students further refine their communication skills using an exercise in 
which one of the group’s co-leaders plays the role of a “non-believer,” often a 
skeptical teacher or community member who claims not to believe in learning 
disabilities or the need for accommodations. In this “devil’s advocate” role, the co- 
leaders offer objections, stereotypes, misinterpretations, and other challenges to the 
students as they develop counterpoints and enhance their ability to articulate their 
disability. For example, a statement about the students looking “normal, not 
handicapped” might prompt a response about students’ specific learning problems 
and how they impact the quality of their academic work. The co-leader might then 
make further objections based on the quality of students’ responses that then require 
the students to explain themselves more effectively or add details that they omitted 
from their previous responses. 

Support group. Through support group meetings, LEAD students discuss the 
challenges they face in coping with their disabilities. The support group component 
of LEAD has many of the common characteristics of effective gtoup therapy (Corey 
& Corey, 1997). Group members provide a level of empathy that they believe 
individuals without disabilities are incapable of providing. They help each other cope 
with feelings such as shame and anxiety, and budd the confidence they need to 
approach teachers about accommodations. Group members also challenge each 
other at times when individuals try to hide their disability or do not take 
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opportunities to self-advocate. The group relies less on the co-leaders as facilitators 
for support group discussions compared with educational activities. 

Community presentations. The LEAD group frequently makes presentations to 
parents, students, pre-service special education teachers, and teachers in nearby 
school districts. The group has also presented at state and national learning 
disabilities conferences and to their own high school faculty. The purpose of the 
presentations is to educate others about learning disabilities, but the scope of each 
presentation varies according to the audience. For example, group members can 
respond to questions from teachers about what teachers can do if they suspect a 
student has a learning disability, or how teachers can help their students become 
better self-advocates. Table 2 contains a sample format for a presentation to 
teachers. 

<Insert Table 2 about here> 

Presentations to the business community include general information about young 
adults with learning disabilities and a panel discussion in which business leaders ask 
students about issues such as disclosure and confidentiality. LEAD participants also 
ask business representatives about how they compensate for weaknesses and 
accentuate their strengths in the workplace. 

One particularly dramatic element of most LEAD presentations is a poem 
written by one of the LEAD group students (see Table 3). Audience members are 
given a handwritten copy of the student’s first draft of a poem, followed by a later 
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version of that poem after accommodations (e.g., use of computer spelling and 
grammar check features) were provided. This exercise helps audience members 
understand how a student with learning disabilities views the world; the poem’s 
author speaks about how he realizes his mistakes, but is unable to correct them. 
Students typically spend a few minutes during LEAD class prior to each presentation 
determining the schedule and priorities for that presentation. Continuing the 
philosophy of student ownership, the group’s co-leaders do not participate in the 
planning session, nor do they participate in the presentation itself. 

<Insert Table 3 about here> 

Community presentations also serve as teaching opportunities as each 
presentation is videotaped and reviewed in subsequent LEAD class meetings. 
Students have an opportunity to critique their performance by identifying the 
strengths of the presentation, brainstorming ways to more effectively communicate 
answers to unexpected or complex questions from the audience, and allowing 
students to reflect on things that they wished they had said. Even in those cases 
where students believe they have answered well, the group reviews segments of the 
videotape and discusses ways in which they might have made their point more 
effectively. 

Mentoring. Beginning in LEAD’S third year, students decided they wanted to 
help elementary and middle school students benefit from their own experiences in 
navigating the educational system. LEAD members worked with co-leaders to 
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develop ideas for building rapport with younger students and age-appropriate 
methods for delivering materials and messages. In the current mentoring approach, 
two LEAD members, a ninth grader and an upperclassman, are paired with small 
groups of students with learning disabilities in two elementary schools and one 
middle school. 

While mentoring activities initially emphasized structured educational 
activities about disabilities, LEAD students discovered that a “big sibling” approach 
was a more effective way to informally educate younger students. Increased emphasis 
has been placed on building rapport and enhancing yoxmger students' self-esteem. 
The LEAD mentors meet with younger students for an hour each week at the 
younger students' assigned schools for conversations about issues raised by the 
younger students. Mentors take opportunities to normalize the younger children's 
experiences and point out their strengths in the course of discussion. For example, if 
an elementary student says he is embarrassed about needing extra help in reading, the 
mentor might say that she also needed extra help when she was in elementary school, 
that she was still a “normal” person, and that she was glad she had received help 
because she now relied on those reading skills in high school. Middle school mentors 
start talking about the LEAD group in the second semester in order to help rising 
ninth graders decide whether they want to join the group. 
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Implementation Issues 

While the LEAD group has enjoyed strong administrative support from the 
beginning, a few barriers were encountered in the process of starting the LEAD 
group. The primary difficulty was student scheduling; numerous conflicts made it 
difficult to find time for the group to meet. Instead of being structured as a club or 
part-time seminar, the class was turned into a fiiU-time elective course that students 
could choose as an alternative to other electives often chosen by students with 
learning disabilities. 

Another roadblock encountered by LEAD early in the process was the 
disbelief among some general education teachers that learning disabilities even exist, 
and that LEAD would be a beneficial class. As teachers have retired from the 
school, students from LEAD have met with the new teachers to help them 
understand the group’s purpose. The emphasis placed on student responsibility for 
accommodations has also minimized the impact of accommodations on general 
education teachers’ workload, dispelling one of the myths held by some teachers. 
Effective Practices 

LEAD students, parents, and teachers aU agree that LEAD has helped 
students become effective advocates, both for themselves, as weU as aU individuals 
with learning disabilities. Some of the critical factors that have helped LEAD be 
successful foUow: 
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Introducing self-determination component skills in an effective sequence. 
LEAD students first need to understand their strengths, challenges, learning 
styles, and interests before explaining them to others. As students become more 
self-aware, self-advocacy skills such as communication and negotiation are 
introduced. The additional skills of communicating to large groups and 
mentoring younger students build upon the LEAD students’ earlier self- 
awareness and self-advocacy skills. 

Maintaining a philosophy of student ownership, with an appropriate 
balance of support, guidance, and independence. Student ownership of the 
LEAD group’s tasks and objectives has been of primary importance since day 
one. The co-leaders help students enhance their self-awareness and self-advocacy 
skills within the context of the students’ interests. At the same time, younger 
students are not expected to immediately grasp the concepts and develop 
effective advocacy skills without some guidance and coaching. One of the 
group’s co-leaders described the process of transferring ownership to students in 
the following way: 

For ninth graders, we hold both their hands while they’re here. By the 
time they’re in tenth grade we have released one [hand]. By the time 
they’re in eleventh grade we’re not holding them any more. By the time 
they’re in the twelfth grade we’re patting them on the back and telling 
them, ‘good luck’.. 
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The LEAD group members have adopted a similar philosophy as they help 
students in nearby districts develop their own groups. LEAD students do not 
give the other students the “answers” about what accommodations they can ask 
for, because they believe each student has to determine that for himself or 
herself. 

Effective modeling of self-advocacy skills. Modeling functions in several 
different ways for LEAD. The group’s co-leaders, each of whom has a disability, 
are models for the LEAD students. Within the group, upperclassmen with 
better-developed self-awareness, leadership and self-advocacy skills serve as 
models for the underclassmen. All of the LEAD group members serve as models 
for the elementary and middle school students that they mentor, as well as for 
students with learning disabilities in their high school who do not participate in 
LEAD. 

Opportunities for improving self-advocacy skills embedded in activities 
outside the classroom. When invited to present to the National Learning 
Disability Association Conference in Washington DC, LEAD participants had to 
present their plan to the Board of Education in order to receive approval for the 
trip. Graduating seniors who expressed interest in attending college visited 
campuses and talked with representatives from the Disability Services offices. 
The group’s co-leaders observed and videotaped these interactions in order to 
help the students improve their ability to assess the availability of necessary 
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supports at the colleges they were considering. Creativity is required of the 
group’s co-leaders as they identify these teachable moments for a group that 
determines their own curriculum. 

Creating a school culture that supports self-advocacy. School and district 
administrators have become increasingly supportive of LEAD as they have 
visited with the students during class and observed their presentations to 
community groups and teachers. The district Superintendent became a strong 
advocate for the group after accompanying them to the conference in 
Washington DC; now he helps them form relationships with the local business 
community. The Principal’s support of the group led him to allow the students 
to present to the high school’s entire faculty during an inservice day. The group’s 
co-leaders also work one-on-one with general education teachers on ways to 
support students’ self-advocacy and respond to students’ requests for 
accommodations. The special education teacher who co-leads the group also co- 
teaches mainstream EngUsh classes. The co-leader models methods that promote 
students’ self-advocacy within the classroom, and the two teachers have also 
collaborated to develop instructional methods that benefit students with and 
without learning disabilities. For example, they simultaneously deUver instruction 
differently based on students’ learning styles, and allow all students in the class to 
choose which method they prefer. 
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Implications for Practitioners 

The LEAD group has successfully improved self-awareness, self-advocacy, 
and leadership skills among high school students with learning disabilities and other 
disabilities. While developing their own skills, they have also had a significant impact 
on others: 

What IVe gotten out of LEAD, out of the kids. . .is that self-examination, 
that self-assessment, and it’s forced me at 55 years old. I’m sitting down re- 
looking at my strengths and weaknesses through the eyes that they look at 
themselves with — through tough eyes. (School District Superintendent) 
The students in LEAD have raised the community’s consciousness about individuals 
with learning disabilities, and helped younger students understand their own 
disabilities and how they can impact their educational experiences. 

Implementing this innovative program has required ambition and creativity 
on the part of the students and co-leaders, and support from administrators and 
parents. Students who participate in LEAD must have some degree of willingness to 
be open and acknowledge that they have a disability in order for the supportive and 
educational parts of the program to be effective. Even without all of these successful 
elements in place, there are certain parts of LEAD that could apply to any program 
designed to enhance students’ self-advocacy skills. Changes to the LEAD group 
structure and content could be modified depending upon the students who would 
participate. For example, programs with fewer college-bound students might place 
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greater emphasis on rights assured under the Americans with Disabilities Act and the 
Workforce Investment Act, and on self-advocacy in occupational settings. The 
LEAD group students expressed a definite bias against using prepared lesson plans 
and published curricula, but students at other schools may be more comfortable with 
the use of formal instructional materials. LEAD students have decided to write one 
participant’s 504 Plan as a group; the same exercise could be used to help members 
develop their lEPs. Younger students who enter LEAD with less knowledge about 
learning disabilities could participate in a semester-long, intensive education 
component before integrating fully with the older students. The leadership structure 
of the LEAD group could also be adapted from a traditional four officer structure to 
one based on the group’s functions in order to allow more students the opportunity 
to assume leadership roles within the group. 

While it may be challenging for educators to allow students to have control 
over the curriculum, student-directed work on self-awareness, leadership, and self- 
advocacy will ultimately be more effective in promoting those skills than will teachers 
providing instruction in what xh&y presume to be students’ needs. Teachers can stiU 
determine how to deliver instruction based on students’ self-identified needs and 
preferences. Ultimately, LEAD has succeeded in helping students develop not only 
the critical skills of self-advocacy and self-awareness, but also fostering an altruistic 
philosophy which, when combined with leadership skills, can be effective in 
changing society’s views of individuals with learning disabilities. 
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Table 1 

Sample LEAD Lesson Plan Outline: Evaluation and Interpretation of Test Data 
Testing Background 

1 . Reliability 

2. Validity 

3. Percentiles 
Woodcock Johnson 

1. Subtests 

2. What do they measure? 

3. How would it apply to school subjects? 

4. What do the scores mean? 

WISC/WAIS 

1 . Full Scale Score 

2. Performance subtests 

• Discussion of each subtest 

• How do the performance subtests indicate strengths and weaknesses? 

3. Verbal subtests 

4. Discussion of each subtest 

5. How do the verbal sub tests indicate strengths and weaknesses? 
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Table 1 (continued) 

Sample LEAD Lesson Vhn Outline: Evaluation and Interpretation of Test Data 

Review of what testing means 

1. How important are the tests? 

2. Do the tests determine your success or failure? 

3. How is eligibility determined? 

4. Is it worth the time? 

5. Appropriate accommodations based on test data (lead-in to next unit) 
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Table 2 

Sample Format of TEAD Group Presentation to Teachers 

Introduce agenda 

Read LEAD mission statement 

Definition of Learning Disability 

Individual introductions: Name, type of problem or deficit, and a specific area of 
strength or skill 

Poem (see Table 3): handout and discussion 
Example accommodations 

Question and Answer session, with group president or leader acting as moderator 
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Table 3 

Poem Used to illustrate the impact of accomodations on a student's writing 



Original poem 

Aloene loste wakling down the steert of this urben jungele. Whatein fore the love of 
my life not whet nowen too call me from behinded 

It’s not no coUdnot sher if it day or night just whored wher I an going Alon and lost 
walking in the erbine jungle on to a road off inlitamet 

An inditament of sperit to become mor than it is nowe too grwe past the brondres 
that logec has in slaved it in. 

I her the bet of the stepe as my feet shelf me along the street of the jungle 1,2,3 the 
Bat of the hert as it is awankend with now reli 2 ation of the futer and the past. What 
Ive inconted and hop to incotedr on joner of lefe not wheat past it forst mark of 

trumph. 

Poem with accommodations provided 
Alone, lost walking down the streets of this urban jungle 
Waiting for the love of my life not yet known 
To call me from behind. 

It’s hot, not cold, and not sure if it’s day or night 
Just worried where I am going alone and lost. 

Walking in the urban jungle on a road to enlightenment. 

An enlightenment of the spirit 
To become more than it is now. 

To grow past the boundaries that logic has enslaved it in. 

I hear the beat of the steps as my feet shuffle me along 
The streets of the jungle. 

One, two, three, the beat of the heart 
As it is awakened with new reali 2 ations 
Of the future and the past. 

What I have encountered 
and hope to encounter 

on a journey of life not yet past its first marker of triumph. 
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Self-Determination Instruction in Special Education: Getting SD Into the lEP 

Abstract 

Self-determination has been a major focus in special education literature over the past decade. 
Included in major- federal and state level legislation, books, articles, curriculum guides, training 
manuals, workshops, and entire conferences have been specifically dedicated to the topic of self- 
determination. It has even been referred to as the ultimate goal of education (Halloran, 1993). 
With all of this, researchers have found that self-determination is not showing up in the form of 
lEP goals and objectives, and thus not showing up in classroom instruction for students with 
disabilities (Agran, Snow, & Swaner, 1 999). This article is designed to give teachers practical 
guidance and examples for how to address this all important curriculum area in the lEP and 
ultimately in instructional activities in the classroom. 
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Self-Determination Instruction in Special Education: Getting SD Into the lEP 

There lias been a major focus on promoting self-determination skills in special education 
over the past decade. Special education literature has offered a wide array of information on self- 
determination including definitions and conceptual analyses (Ward, 1988; Wehmeyer, 1992; 
Martin, Huber-Marshall, &. Maxton, 1993; Browder, Wood, Test, Algozzine, & Karvonen, in 
press), approaches for promoting self-determination (Martin & Marshall, 1995; Pocock, 

Lambros, Karvonen, Test, Algozzine, & Wood, in press; Salembier & Fumey, 1994), models for 
instruction (Abery, Rudrud, Arndt, Schwauben, & Eggebeen, 1995; Field & Hoffman, 1994), 
and both quantitative and qualitative intervention studies (Algozzine, Browder, Karvonen, Test, 

& Wood, in press; Allen, Smith, Test, Flowers, & Wood, in press; Cross, Cooke, Wood, & Test, 
1999). Self-determination was first written into law in the Public Housing Act of 1988, and 
quickly followed in other major pieces of legislation written for individuals with disabilities, 
including the Rehabilitation Act of 1992 and 1998 and the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act of 1990 and 1997. Defined by Wehmeyer (1992, 1996), as “acting as the primary 
causal agent in one’s life free from undue external influence or interference”, self-determination 
was termed the ultimate goal of education by Halloran (1993). Since the late 1980s, the U.S. 
Department of Education, Office of Special Education Program (OSEP) has promoted 
development and dissemination of programs and materials, and information on self- 
determination by offering discretionary funding opportunities for research and demonstration 
projects. Self-advocates with disabilities have been demanding self-determination as adult 
citizens and have been a major force behind the federal initiative at both the adult and school 
levels. In addition, research has demonstrated a positive relationship between self-determination 
and improved post-school outcomes (Wehmeyer & Schwartz, 1998) which is also contributing to 
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the tidal wave of support for promoting self-determination in education and adult disability 
services. 

Although there has been a major focus on promoting self-determination and over 60 
curricula on self-determination have been published (Field, Martin, Miller, Ward, & Wehmeyer, 
1998; Test, KarVonen, Wood, Browder, & Algozzine, 2000), there remains a significant lag in 
the degree to which self-determination content is being reflected in the goals and objectives of 
students' individualized education plans (lEPs) and consequently, in classroom instruction. For 
example, Wehmeyer and Schwartz (1998) conducted a content analysis of transition related 
goals written for 1 36 students with mental retardation. Out of 895 lEP transition goals analyzed, 
none were found to target self-determination skills. Agran, Snow, and Swaner (1999) found that 
although a majority (75%) of teachers of transition-aged students rated self-determination as a 
high priority, 55% indicated that self-determination goals were not included in students’ lEPs or 
only in some students’ lEPs. And more recently, Wehmeyer, Agran, and Hughes (2000) found 
only 22% of secondary level teachers who reported writing self-determination goals in lEPs for 
all of their students, while 47% included one or more SD goals for some students, and 31% did 
not include them at all. One reason for the lack of self-determination lEP goals could be that 
teachers have not been trained in how to write self-determination goals and objectives. 

Therefore, the purpose of this paper is to explore ways to increase the inclusion of self- 
determination and self-advocacy goals and objectives in lEPs as a first step to increasing their 
inclusion in classroom instruction. 

Self-Determination Synthesis Project 

The Self-Determination Synthesis Project (SDSP) was funded in 1998 to synthesize and 
disseminate best practices related to promoting self-determination for students with disabilities. 
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To this end, the purpose of the project was to improve, expand, and accelerate the use of this 
knowledge by the professionals who serve children and youth with disabilities, parents who rear, 
educate, and support their children with disabilities, and students with disabilities. To 
accomplish these tasks, the SDSP Project conducted an extensive review of the literature, a meta- 
analysis to determine what levels of outcomes have been achieved using self-determination 
interventions, (Algozzine, Browder, Karvonen, Test, & Wood, in press) and qualitative case 
studies of six school based programs 

One of the findings of the SDSP, is that whenever self-determination is discussed in 
relation to the lEP, it is usually with regard to increasing student involvement/leadership in the 
lEP and transition planning processes, (i.e., achieving self-determination by involving the 
student in the lEP process) (Field, Martin, Miller, Ward, & Wehmeyer, 1998; Martin, Huber- 
Marshall, Maixton, Jerman, & Miller, 1996; Powers, Turner, Matuszewski, Wilson, & Loesch, in 
press; Wehmeyer, & Lawrence, 1995). Although we believe student involvement in the 
development of lEPs and participation and/or leadership in the lEP meeting process is essential, 
we also feel it is critical for self-determination to be specifically targeted in the lEP and 
transition plans in the form of goals and objectives. 

To assist teachers with developing lEP goals and objectives targeting self-determination, 
sample goals and objectives are provided in this manuscript. Some goals and objectives were 
gathered from the six model school programs that were visited for the qualitative component of 
the SDSP. Others have been written for fictional students derived fi-om a composite of students 
solely for this manuscript. That the student should be involved and/or taking a leadership role in 
developing his or her own lEP and transition goals, is a given throughout this discussion. 

Self-Determination in lEPs 
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Information that will be important for teachers to have to promote the inclusion of self- 
determination goals and objectives in the student lEP includes knowing what skills comprise 
self-determination, deciding what skills to teach to individual students, and knowing where to 
find instructional materials to provide instruction (i.e., self-determination curricula). This paper 
will address the first two of these issues; as well as offer some examples of self-determination 
goals and objectives that might be included in an lEP. Test et al (2000) provide information that 
will be helpful for teachers thinking about choosing a self-determination curriculum. 

Knowing What to Teach: Skills That Comprise Self-Determination 

The first step to increasing the presence of self-determination in the lEP and 
subsequently, classroom instruction is to realize that self-determination is a complex construct 
that is comprised of a combination of skills and knowledge. Wehmeyer, Kelchner, and Richards 
(1996) used factor analysis to empirically validate one conceptualization of the construct of self- 
determination and broke self-determination down into teachable, measurable skills. Wehmeyer, 
Agran, and Hughes (1998) further defined these measurable skills as the following 12 
components: choice-making, decision-making, problem-solving, independent living (risk taking 
and safety skills), goal setting and attainment, self-observation, evaluation, and reinforcement, 
self-instruction, self-understanding, self-advocacy and leadership, positive self-efficacy and 
outcome expectancy, internal locus of control, and self-awareness. In our review of articles on 
self-determination, the SDSP developed a list of definitions for each of these components (see 
Table 1). 

It should be noted that teaching these component skills will not guarantee that every 
individual student will achieve self-determination. The environment remains a critical factor in 
self-determination being achieved, in that the people around the individual with a disability must 
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interact with students with disabilities in ways that encourage generalization of self- 
determination skills and behaviors, honor the choices and decisions made, and support the goals 
that are set by the individual. Therefore, when a teacher makes the decision to promote self- 
determination skills with her students, she may also need to commit to some level of school staff 
and parent education. By preparing others in addition to the student, the teacher can ensure that 
a student's emerging self-determination skills will have a receptive audience. 

Deciding Which SD Skills to Teach 

The second step a teacher needs to address is deciding which skills to teach; this may be 
best accomplished by assessing student self-determination skills. There are numerous methods 
and materials available that can be used to assess a student's knowledge and skills related to self- 
determination. Assessment approaches include (1) reviewing records and background 
information, (2) interviewing the student and/or others, (3) observing the student, (4) using of 
norm-referenced or criterion-referenced tests (Wehmeyer, &. Kelchner, 1995, (5) using 
curriculum-based assessment techniques, and (6) creating a portfolio of skills (Field, Martin, 
Miller, Ward, & Wehmeyer, 1998). A few examples of published assessment instruments 
include: (1) the Arc's Self-Determination Scale, (Wehmeyer, 1995), (2) the ChoiceMaker Self- 
Determination Transition Assessment, (Martin & Marshall, 1996), (3) the Self-Determination 
Assessment Battery, (Hoffman, Field, & Sawilowski, 1995), (4) the AIR Self-Determination 
Scale (Wolman, Campeau, DuBois, Mithaug, & Stolarski, 1994), and (5) the Minnesota Self- 
Determination Scales (Abery, Elkin, Smith, Springborg, & Stancliffe, 2000). Several self- 
determination assessment instruments have been developed to accompany curriculum packages 
focused on teaching self-determination skills (e.g., ChoiceMaker) while others such as the Arc’s 
Self-Determination Scale and the AIR Self-Determination Scale (Wolman, Campeau, DuBois, 
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Mithaug, & Stolarski, 1 994) were developed as stand alone instruments. The Arc's Self- 
Determination Scale is designed for self-reporting by adolescent students with disabilities, while 
other assessments gather data from a combination of sources including the student, teachers, and 
parents. Some self-determination assessment instruments also offer ways to evaluate the 
environment to determine to what degree there are opportunities for students to act in self- - 
determined ways and to what degree the environment is receptive to students self-determined 
behavior, (e.g., the Minnesota Self-Determination Scales: Abery, Elkin, Smith, Springborg, & 
Stancliffe, 2000). Although all of the assessment instruments offer information that can be used 
to develop goals and objectives for instruction, a few that specifically address this step are the 
AIR Self-Determination Scale and the ChoiceMaker Self-Determination Assessment. 

Teacher made assessment measures . In the absence of a published self-determination 
assessment instrument, there are several steps a teacher can take with a student to assess their 
strengths and needs for the purpose of developing lEP goals and objectives. For example, a 
teacher can construct a general purpose teacher-made checklist or questionnaire based on any 
one or more of the self-determination components in Table 1 . If you were interested in teaching 
choice-making, some questions might include: "What kinds of choices does the student make?", 
"When given a choice between two or more options, does the student indicate a choice?", "How 
does the student indicate her or his choice?", "How does the student assess different options in 
preparation for making a choice?", "Does the student understand that there are consequences 
associated with the choices that we make?", "Can the student use experiences from past choices 
to make better choices in the future?" To determine where to begin instruction with regard to a 
student's self-awareness, the teacher may ask questions pertaining to how well a student can 
articulate things about him or herself, for example, can she/he identify things he likes and 
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dislikes, people he Hkes to be to be with, places he likes to go, things s/he likes to do, and 
personal strengths and weaknesses. 

Where to begin . As for deciding which skill component or components to start with, the 
teacher might want to consider the age of the student and current and future environments of the 
student. Doll, Sands, Wehmeyer, and Palmer (1996) examined the typical ages at which children 
begin to exhibit certain self-determination skills. First, they found that while very young 
children (ages 2-5) exhibit some here-and-now choice making skills, they have limited 
knowledge of their options and limited ability to reflect on past choices. Second, children 
between the ages of 6 and 8 begin to identify and solve simple problems and can generalize 
solutions across different problems and to future problems. However, they still have trouble 
learning from consequences of prior choices and require adult guidance to set and work toward 
goals. Third, children between the ages of 9 and 1 1 begin to set goals and use those goals to 
determine their actions and can recognize and make corrections when actions are not working to 
achieve their goal. Finally, students over the age of 12 can make decisions, generalize problem- 
solving skills, set and focus on long-term goals, and evaluate and change plans as needed to 
achieve goals. 

The teacher will always want to consider teaching skills based on current and future 
environments where the student will need to function. For example, teaching the student to take 
the lead in her lEP meeting may help her take the lead in the rehabilitation counselor's office 
when it comes time to set career goals and plan services. Teaching one student about his rights 
as a student covered by IDEA and how to be a self-advocate with his teachers, may help him 
when he needs to learn about the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) and needs to practice 
his self-advocacy skills with an employer. In some cases, given the particular needs of the 
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student, her age and abilities, the teacher may find that it makes sense to skip teaching about 
IDEA and focus on teaching the ADA, the Rehabilitation Act, and Social Security. A transition- 
aged student learning to take more responsibility for her learning by selecting her elective 
courses, choosing what academic areas to work on each day, and in some systems, making 
-decisions about her graduation optionsrcan‘then use those“skills when making“decisiohs about' 
what services she may want to access as an adult. For students with more severe disabilities, 
teachers will need to provide specific training in future environments to ensure the transfer of 
skills. 

Writing Self-Determination Goals and Objectives 

The final step is to write specific goals and objectives designed to promote self- 
determination. Table 2 contains examples of lEP goals and objectives targeting at least one of 
each of the self-determination skill components. Most are written as "I" statements from the 
student's perspective. While goals and objectives have traditionally been written in third person, 
goals and objectives written in first person imply that the student is integrally involved in the 
planning and decision making process pertaining to his or her lEP. It also suggests that a student 
has accepted a personal responsibility for achieving his goals. Since it is expected that students 
are involved in all phases of the lEP process, the use of "I" statements in the lEP document is 
appropriate and indicates the student's role as the key participant. Assisting students to develop 
their ovm goals and objectives as "I" statements in the lEP can and should be generalized to all 
goals, not just those targeting self-determination skills. 

lEP goals can be written to target content to be learned, (e.g., "I will learn the skills I 
need to advocate for myself by taking the Self-Advocacy class") or to target content or skills to 
be applied in real situations, (e.g., "I will complete three job shadowing experiences and report 
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my preferences to my career teacher"). For example, if a student wanted to begin self- 
advocating for his own teaching accommodations as specified on his lEP, he may first want to 
learn about his interests, his strengths and weaknesses, and how he learns best. 

Goal; I will learn more about my particular learning needs. 

Objective#!: I will learn about my learning needs by reviewing my lEP document. 

Objective #2: I will learn about my disability. 

Objective #3: I will learn about various accommodations that might be used to assist me to 
learn more better. 

Then he may want to apply what he has learned by being able to explain his disability and 
what teaching accommodations he needs to his classroom teachers. 

Goal: I will explain my disability and ask for learning accommodations that work 
for me. < . 

Objective #1 : Given in-class practice, I will explain my disability to another person. 

Objective #2: Given a menu of options of learning accommodations, I will try 
various options and record which ones work best for me. 

Objective #3; Given in-class practice, I will negotiate with my teacher to allow 
accommodations that facilitate my learning. 

In many cases, when students begin to participate more in their lEP planning and 
implementation, they may need to learn content related to what an lEP is, the different parts of 
an lEP, about their specific learning needs, and their rights as a student under IDEA. Skills that 
they will use as they assume a more active role in the lEP process may include: introducing lEP 
team members, summarizing their present level of performance, expressing their future goals, 
asking questions of meeting participants, and others (Martin, Huber-Marshall, Maxton, Jerman, 
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& Miller, 1996). All of these skills will contribute to their being more self-determined adults and 
may transfer directly from the lEP process to the rehabilitation counselor's office for the 
development of the Individual Plan for Employment, or to a college's disability services office 
for accommodations in a post-secondary education environment. 

— - - Conclusion — - - - _ _ 

Research tells us that there is a positive relationship between self-determination and 
improved post-school outcomes (Wehmeyer & Schwartz, 1998). Research also tells us that 
teachers view self-determination as an important skill (Agran, Snow, & Swaner, 1999; 

Wehmeyer, Agran, & Hughes, 2000). Unfortunately, this same research also tells us that 
teachers are not including these important skills in student lEPs. 

We hope that the suggestions and examples provided in this article will encourage 
teachers to incorporate self-determination skills into the lEPs of all students. But more 
importantly, having the skills listed as goals and objectives in their lEP will increase the 
likelihood that students will receive instruction that will enhance their abilities to be self- 
determined citizens. 
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Table I 

Self-Determination Component Definitions 



Self-Determination C&fhponeht^ 




Abbrev. 


Component Element 


Operational Definition 


CM* 


Choice-making skills 


Making a choice involves the indication or communication of a preference from among 
two or more options. Teaching choice-making skills involves teaching students to identify 
interests and preferences and to appropriately select an option based on those preferences 
and interests. 


PS* 


Problem-solving skills 


A problem is a task, activity, or situation for which a solution is not immediately known or 
attainable. Teaching problem-solving skills involves teaching students to identify and 
define a problem and to generate potential solutions. 


DM* 


Decision-making skills 


Decision-making is a process of selecting or coming to a conclusion about which of a set of 
potential solutions is the best. Teaching decision-making skills involves teaching students 
to utilize problem-solving skills. 


GSA* 


Goal setting and 
attainment skills 


Goal directed behavior involves actions that enable a person to reach a specified preferred 
outcome. Teaching goal setting and attainment skills involves teaching students to define 
and articulate a goal, identify current status in relation to the goal, develop an action plan, 
and evaluate progress toward achieving the goal. 


SG* 


Self-regulation skills 

• self-observation 

• self-evaluation 

• self-reinforcement 


Self-regulation refers to the human response system that enables individuals to examine 
their environments and their repertories of responses, and to revise their strategies as 
necessary. Teaching self-regulation skills includes teaching students to solve problems or 
employ self-management strategies, (e.g. anger control) 


SA* 


Self-advocacy 

• knowledge 

• individual 

• system 


Self-advocacy means to advocate on one's own behalf, while leadership skills are those 
needed for a person to lead, guide or direct. Teaching self-advocacy and leadership skills 
involves teaching students about their basic rights and responsibilities (knowledge), how to 
use self-advocacy skills and how to be effective team members (at an individual and/or 
system level). 


SW* 


Self-awareness or self- 
knowledge 


Self-awareness or self-knowledge refers to a comprehensive and reasonably accurate 
knowledge of one's strengths and limitations. Teaching self-knowledge involves teaching 
students to identify common psychological and physical needs of people, recognize 
differences among people, and understand how one's actions influence others. 


SE* 


Self-efficacy 


Self-efficacy refers to an individual’s belief in his or her ability to successfully engage in a 
specific behavior within a certain context. Self-efficacy is not usually taught directly, but it 
may be enhanced through repeated successful experiences in applying the 
skills/components listed above. 



* From Wehmeyer, M. L., & Schwartz, M. (1998), The self-determination focus of transition goals for students with mental 
retardation. Career Development for Exceptional Individuals, 21 , (1), 75-86. 

^ Based on Parsons, M. B, & Reid, D. H. (1990). Assessing food preferences among persons with profound mental retardation: 
Providing opportunities to make choices. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 23 , (2), 183-195 

^ Based on Everson, J. M. (1996). Using person -centered planning concepts to enhance school-to-adult life transition planning. 
Journal of Vocational Rehabilitation, 6 , 7-13. 

^ Based on Abery, B. H. (1994). A conceptual framework for enhancing self-determination. In Hayden, M. F. & Abery, B. H. 
(Eds.), Challenges for a service system in transition , (pp. 345-380). Baltimore: Brookes Publishing. 

'SE based on Powers et al chapter in On the Road to Autonomy . 



Table 2 

Examples of lEP Goals and Objectives on Self-Determination. 
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Writing Lesson Plans for Promoting Self-Determination: 
From Research to Practice 



David W. Test, Diane M. Browder, Meagan Karvonen, Wendy Wood, and Bob Algozzine 
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Abstract 

Although numerous studies exist that illustrate self-determination interventions, the gap 
between research and practice results in a lack of widespread implementation of these proven 
techniques. We offer guidance for translating research studies into readily usable lesson plans. 
We also describe two types of lesson plans and recommend additional studies that lend 
themselves to classroom instruction. 
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Writing Lesson Plans for Promoting Self-Determination: 

From Research to Practice 

For decades, special educators have bemoaned the gap between research and practice 
(Browder, 1997; Gamine, 1997; Kauffman, 1996; Landmm, 1997; Lloyd, Weintraub, & 
Safer, 1997). Gamine (1997) suggested that the gap exists for two reasons. First, research 
may not be designed for direct application to practice, and second, teachers do not always see 
the implications of research for their classrooms. 

One area that is currently receiving much attention in the research literature is self- 
determination. The concept of self-determination has been defined by Field, Martin, Miller, 
Ward, and Wehmeyer (1998) as: 

a combination of skills, knowledge, and beliefs that enable a person to engage in 
goal directed, self-regulated, autonomous behavior. An understanding of one’s 
strengths and limitations together with a belief in oneself as capable and effective 
are essential to self-determination. When acting on the basis of these skills and 
attitudes, individuals have greater ability to take control of their lives and assume 
the role of successful adults, (p. 2) 

In order for teachers to more easily promote self-determination in their classrooms, the 
concept of self-determination has been divided into a number of teachable “components”. 
The most commonly identified components found in the literature (e.g.. Field & Hoffman, 
1994; Mithaug, Gampeau, & Wolman, 1992; Ward, 1988; Wehmeyer, 1996) include 
choice/decision-making, goal setting/attaiiunent, problem solving, self- 
evaluationi/management, self-advocacy, person-centered lEP planning, relationships with 
others, and self-awareness. 
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Unfortunately, research on “best-practice” for promoting self-determination is still 
not being translated into classroom use. Since recent studies indicate that student lEPs do 
not contain self-determination goals and objectives (Agran, Snow, & Swaner, 1999; 
Wehmeyer, Agran, & Hughes, 2000; Wehmeyer & Schwartz, 1998), it is likely that students 
also are not receiving ongoing instruction on these important skills. 

One way teachers can begin implementing self-determination lessons is to use one or 
more published curricula to teach self-determination skills. Test, Karvonen, Wood, Browder, 
and Algozzine (2000) have provided a list of published self-determination curriculums, as 
well as a procedure teachers can use to choose a curriculum that best meets the needs of their 
students. A second alternate to generate ideas for lesson plans is for researchers and teachers 
to translate the research on promoting self-determination directly into lesson plans. The 
purpose of this article is to describe a process that teachers can use to “translate” information 
included in research studies into useable lesson plans using examples drawn from the self- 
determination literature. 

The Self-Determination Synthesis Project 

The Self-Determination Synthesis Project (SDSP) was funded by the U.S. 

Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs to synthesize and 
disseminate the knowledge base and best practices related to self-determination for students 
with disabilities. To this end, the purpose of the project was to improve, expand, and 
accelerate the adoption of research-based strategies for promoting self-determination to 
teachers. 

As part of the SDSP effort, we conducted a comprehensive literature review of self- 
determination intervention research that identified 51 studies in which an intervention had 
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been used to promote self-determination with people with disabilities (Algozzine, Browder, 
Karvonen, Test, & Wood, in press). Of these 51 studies, 45 contained enough information 
for us to translate them into lesson plan starters. See Table 1 for a list of articles and self- 
determination skills. All lesson plan starters are available at our website at 
http://www.uncc.edu/sdsp . 

Developing a Lesson Plan from a Research Article 

In the remainder of this paper we will first, model the process we used to develop our 
lesson plans, and then provide examples of extending this information to more specific 
“direct instruction” lesson plans and “systematic instruction” lesson plans. The lesson plans . 
on our website could be called lesson plan “starters” since they are designed to summarize 
information that can be gathered from research articles in five areas - objective, setting and 
materials, content taught, teaching procedures, and method of evaluation (see Table 2 for an 
example of a self-determination lesson plan starter. This information probably may need to 
be adapted to the specific learning needs of the students to be taught. The teacher may also 
need to write lesson plans in whatever format is required by a specific school system. 

Objective. The objective for a lesson plan is derived from the purpose or hj^pothesis 
of a study. In a research article there are two places that this information can be found. First, 
it is usually in the first or second sentence of the Abstract. However, a better place to look is 
the last paragraph of the introduction or literature review. In the lesson plan starter in Table 
2, based on the research study of Sievert, Cuvo, and Davis (1998), the objective comes from 
the purpose statement in the last paragraph of the introduction. The objective is to teach 
students to discriminate whether or not their legal rights have been violated and a general 
complaints process (self-advocacy). 
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Setting and materials. The information for this section can be gathered from a variety 
of places within a research article. Fortunately, many articles have sections labeled Setting 
and/or Materials. If not, other sections that my include information on instructional setting 
and materials are the Subjects/Participants section and the Procedures section where the 
intervention is described. The key information to gather for this section pertains to any 
special settings and instructional materials (e.g., a specific curriculum) that are needed to 
implement the lesson. For example, in the lesson plan starter in Table 2, Sievert et al. (1988) 
used a classroom, an office, and three community settings. This article also provided a 
section called “Materials” that listed the resources needed for the lessons. 

Content taught. Next, you are looking for a description of what information or skill 
your lesson will be teaching to students. If there is not a specific section labeled Instructional 
Content, there are a number of other places to look within an article. First, instructional 
content may be described in the Materials section. For example, if a published curriculum is 
used, it is quite likely that the content of the curriculum will also be described. Second, 
check the Tables. They may list the content to be taught or provide a task analysis for the 
skill. Third, skim the Training or Teaching Procedures section. Sometimes instructional 
content and the teaching procedures are presented together. Finally, look in the section on 
Dependent Variables or Measurement Systems. Most studies will collect data on what is 
being taught. However, because it is a research study, not all the data that are collected will 
be directly relevant to developing a lesson plan. The bottom-line is to pick out the 
information or skills that are measured that directly relate to the content or skills that you will 
teach in the lesson. Remember to refer back to your objective if you start to get lost in the 
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details of a specific research article. In Sievert et al. (1988), there were two tables that listed 
all of the skills to be addressed during instruction. 

Teaching procedure. For this section you are looking for specific information on 
how the content or skill was taught to students. Information on teaching procedures will 
usually be found in the Procedures section of an article. Often this section is divided into 
multiple parts so be sure to look for headings such as Training Procedures, Instructional 
Procedures, and/or Training Sessions. Again, check the Tables to see if examples of the 
teaching procedures are provided. In Sievert et al. (1988), this information was found under 
the heading called “Training.” 

Method of evaluation. This section is probably the most difficult to write since most 
studies collect more data than you would typically collect. Information on how to evaluate 
student learning or skill acquisition is typically found in the section on Dependent Variables. 
As with instructional content, you will need to sift through the various dependent variable or 
pre-post measures to determine what is best for their situation. Our suggestion is to look for 
specific information on how the student’s responses in the study were counted as correct and 
incorrect on the content taught or the skill learned.. If students are learning to perform a new 
skill using role-playing, we recommend that student skill evaluation be extended to include 
use of the skill in “real or live” environments (e.g., grocery stores, restaurants, general 
education classrooms). For example, Sievert et al. (1988) used role-play assessments in both 
the classroom and community settings to evaluate the students’ acquisition of the self- 
advocacy skills. 
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Adapting the Lesson Plan Starters for Specific Lesson Plans 

In Table 2, we have provided a “lesson plan starter” based on Sievert et al. (1988). As 
mentioned earlier, 45 of these lesson plan starters can be found on our web site 
( v ^.uncc.edu/sdsp) . To translate these starters into specific lesson plans, you may want to 
use either a direct or systematic instruction format (see Table 3 for a sample direct instruction 
framework and Table 4 for a sample systematic instruction plan framework). 

Direct instruction lesson plans. Direct instruction (Gamine, Filbert, & Kameenui, 
1997) is most applicable when the teacher’s goal is for student to leam both conceptual 
knowledge and to apply skills in a practice session. The content of each day’s lesson may 
change as the teacher progresses through an instructional unit. For example, most students 
would not be able to master all of the material shown in Table 2 in one lesson. Rather, this 
content might be adapted as an instructional unit on self-advocacy. The first day’s lesson 
plan could be on personal rights. 

To implerrient a direct instruction lesson on personal rights, the teacher might follow 
these steps. First, the teacher uses an “attention getter”. For example, the teacher might share 
an article or video clip about people with disabilities getting married. Next, the teacher states 
the objective of the lesson, “Today we are going to leam about your personal rights.” If new 
vocabulary concepts will be used, these are briefly defined. If there are links to prior lessons, 
the teacher conducts a quick review. For example, before beginning the next lesson on 
Commumty Rights, the teacher may have the students state their personal rights. After any 
relevant review, the teacher introduces each right in a direct instmction format by using 
frequent responding with prompts and feedback as needed. For example, “In an election you 
have the right to— Everyone?” The class responds, “Vote.” The teacher replies, “Yes, you 
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have the right to vote.” The teacher may follow this group response with a check for 
individual understanding, “Alice, what do you have the right to do in an election?” Alice 
replies, “I have the right to vote.” The teacher says, “That’s correct, Alice. Voting is your 
right.” Next, class members apply the material in teacher-guided practice. For this lesson, the 
students can role-play encountering a situation in which their rights are challenged (e.g., 
going to register to vote). Finally, the teacher evaluates individual understanding. This may 
include both a paper and pencil assessment (e.g., listing their personal rights) and 
applications. For example, the teacher may assess individual understanding by changing the 
role play (e.g, going for a blood test to get married; purchasing birth control) and having 
individuals take turns demonstrating what they would do if their rights were challenged. 
Obviously, the amount of repetition and practice would vary depending on students’ 
individual needs. Once the students demonstrate knowledge and application of personal 
rights, the teacher would go on to the second direct instruction lesson in the self-advocacy 
unit- community rights. 

Many of the studies that include conceptual understanding demonstrate applications 
with students with mild disabilities. This method of teaching need not be limited to students 
with more advanced language ability. By using a direct instruction lesson plan adapted for 
students’ rate of learning and response modes, teachers may assist students with moderate 
and severe disabilities to benefit from this form of instruction as well. 

Systematic instruction lesson plans. Some studies do not focus on conceptual 
knowledge, but instead target the performance of specific skills. For ex^ple, in Bambara 
and Ager (1992) participants learned to schedule leisure activities. In Browder, Cooper, and 
Lim (1998) the adults used objects to communicate their choice of settings for leisure 
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activities. In Hughes and Rusch (1989) supported employees followed a problem solving 
sequence. In each of these interventions, there was minimal conceptual training. That is, the 
teacher did not have a lesson to “talk about” self-scheduling, making a choice, or solving 
problems. Instead, the participants learned to perform these skills “in vivo.” When the focus 
is on skill performance, a “systematic instruction” lesson plan may be the most useful 
(Browder, 2001.) The teacher begins by defining the specific, observable responses the 
student will make. For example, Hughes and Rusch (1989) used a task analysis of the 
problem solving sequence. Browder, Cooper, and Lim (1998) defined the specific 
communication responses (e.g., using a golf ball to ask to play golf). Next, the teacher 
defines the method of prompting and feedback to be used. In research articles that focus on 
skill performance, these methods are often described in detail. For example, Bambara and 
Ager (1992) offer specific details on how they modeled each step of the self-scheduling 
sequence and provided praise or correction after the participant made each response. The 
research study may also provide information on how to teach or evaluate the student’s 
generalization of the skill to novel materials or setting. When skill performance is the target 
and a systematic instruction lesson plan is created, this exact same lesson is used daily until 
the student masters the skill. In research studies that used this approach, participants 
sometimes have needed several months to learn to perform the target skill. Over these 
months of repeating the exact same systematic instruction, the teacher gradually fades the 
prompts and feedback until the participant can perform the skill without help. 

The research by Cooper & Browder (1998) on teaching choice making provides one 
of several studies in Table 1 that can be adapted to a systematic instruction lesson plan. In 
this lesson, the teacher would offer two options and ask, “Which one?” If the student makes 
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no indication of choice after a pause of several seconds, the teacher would say, “Let’s try this 
one” and guide the student’s hand to point to a choice. The teacher then gives the student 
access to that choice. If the student points without hand guidance, the teacher can praise this 
response, “Thanks for letting me know your choice!” to encourage independent responding. 

Systematic prompting and feedback to teach participants to perform specific skills has 
often been used in research with students with moderate and severe disabilities. In contrast, 
students with mild disabilities may also need this systematic method to learn a complex new 
skill. For example, the participants in Bambara and Ager (1992) learned to schedule their 
leisure time several days in advance and make the necessary arrangements for these activities 
through a systematic method of prompting and feedback to use a personal planner. 

Summary 

Translating research on self-determination into practice requires both identifying the 
information relevant to teaching from the total content of an article and then further 
clarifying how the intervention will be adapted for specific students. We have offered two 
resources to help teachers in this translation. The first is a web site resource in which we 
have already gleaned the critical teaching information from the article in what we call 
“lesson plan starters.” One of these starters is shown in Table 2. Second, this article offers 
two strategies for adapting these starters into specific lesson plans. The first, which includes 
conceptual understanding, uses a direct instruction approach. The second, focusing on 
specific skill performance, uses systematic prompting and feedback as students perform the 
target responses each day. However teachers adapt this research into lesson plans, a focus on 
self determination can help students “take charge” of their learning and their lives. 
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Table 1 

Self-determination skills included in intervention research/lesson plan starters 



Reference 


Self-Determination Skill(s) 


Abery, B., Rudrud, L., Arndt, K., Schauben, L., & 
Eggebeen, A. (1995). Evaluating a multicomponent 
program for enhancing the self-determination of youth 
with disabilities. Intervention in School and Clinic, 30. 
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Ten component skills of 
self-determination 


Adelman, H. S., MacDonald, V. M., Nelson, P., Smith, D. 
C., & Taylor, L. (1990). Motivational readiness and the 
participation of children with learning and behavior 
problems in psvchoeducational decision making. Journal 
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Participation in decision- 
making 


Artesani, A. J., & Mallar, L. (1998). Positive behavior 
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Intervention in School and Clinic. 34. 33-38. 


Person-centered plarming 


Aune, E. (1991). A transition model for post-secondary- 
bound students with learning disabilities. Learning 
Disabilities and Research, 6, 177-187. 


Self-awareness, self- 
advocacy, decision-making, 
interpersonal relations 


Balcazar, F. E., Fawcett, S. B., & Seekins, T. (1991). 
Teaching people with disabilities to recruit help to attain 
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Help-recruiting (self- 
advocacy) skills 


Bambara, L. M., & Ager, C. (1992). Using self- 
scheduling to promote self-directed leisure activity in 
home and communitv settings. Journal of the Association 
for Persons with Severe Handicaos, 17, 67-76. 


Developing and 
implementing self- 
scheduling 


Belfiore, P. J., Browder, D. M., & Mace, C. (1994). 
Assessing choice making and preference in adults with 
profound mental retardation across community and 
center-based settings. Journal of Behavioral Education, 
4,217-225. 


Choice-making and 
preference assessment 


Bowman, 0. J., & Marzouk, D. K. (1992). Using the 
American with Disabilities Act of 1990 to empower 
universitv students with disabilities. The American 
Journal of Occupational Theraov. 46. 450-456. 


Obtaining accommodations 
guaranteed under ADA 
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Assertiveness 



Choice-making using 
communicative labels 



Social problem-solving 
skills 



Interpersonal problem- 
solving and social skills 



Choice, participation 



Self-awareness, goal 
setting, participation in 
transition lEP meetings 



Describe disability, select 
and arrange 
accommodations 



Person-centered planning 



Student empowerment 
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191. 

Miner, C. A., & Bates, P. E. (1997). The effects of 



Preference and choice- 
making 



Self-knowledge about 
autism, communication, and 
goal-setting 



Person-centered planning 



Self-awareness, rights and 
responsibilities, goal 
setting, self-advocacy, 
communication, recruiting 
help 

Problem-solving 



Solving work-related 
problems 



Attaining daily lEP goals 



Lifestyle development 
process 



Student involvement in 
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transition planning and lEP 
meetings 

Assessing prevocational 
preferences 

Social problem-solving, 
assertiveness 



Choice making 



Assessing leisure activity . 
preferences 



Assessing food and drink 
preferences 



Assessing vocational 
preferences 



Planning and decision 
making 



Student involvement in 
transition planning 
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Student involvement in 
transition planning 



Listening, problem-solving, 
negotiating 



Choice making 



Choice making 



Determining whether or not 
rights have been violated 



Choice making, turn taking 



Making appropriate 
choices, respecting the 
preferences of others 



Decision making, problem 
solving 



Participation in lEP 
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Participation in lEP 



Participation in transition 
planning process 



Self-advocacy 
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Table 2 

Sample Self-Determination Research to Practice Lesson Plan Starter 

Lesson Plan 



1. Objectives: To teach students with mild disabilities: a) to discriminate whether or not their 

legal rights have been violated in certain interpersonal situations, and b) a general 
complaints process to redress rights violation. 

2. Setting and materials: Classroom and community setting could be used. Possible 

community settings include a living unit in an apartment building for 
persons with disabilities, the recreation room at the apartment building, 
and a discount department store. An overhead projector, screen, 
transparencies, videocassette recorder, telephone, and a telephone 
directory of agencies frequently used by persons with disabilities. 

3. Content taught: 

A. Specific Rights 



L Personal Rights: Rights to which 

• Right to marry 

• Right to show physical affection to a 
person of the opposite sex 

• Right to use birth control 



one is entitled as a member of society. 

• Right to have and raise children 

• Right to vote 

• Right to get help when voting 

• Right to get driver’s license 



II. Community Rights: Rights to which one is entitled when living in the community. 



Right to get a job 

Right to a minimum wage 

Right to proper notice if you are being 

fired 

Right to safe working conditions 
Right to equal consideration for 
promotion and other benefits 



Right to housing 

Right to privacy 

Right to repairs if renting 

Right to have visitors of your choice 

when renting 

Right to use public facilities 



in. Human Service Rights: Rights to which one is entitled as a consumer of human 



services 



Right to services 

Rights to advance notice of any change 
in assistance 

Right not to have your records shown to 
anyone 



• Right to look at your records 

• Right to go to staff meetings 

• Right to refuse to participate in or 
withdraw from research anytime 

• Right to quit services anytime 
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IV. Consumer Rights: Rights to which one is entitled as a buyer of products. 

• Right to be told the truth about products • Right to buy safe products 

• Right to choose what to buy • Right to have action taken on your 

complaint 

B. Redressing Rights 

1 . An assertion of one’s rights (e.g., “You have no right to . . .”) 

2. An explanation of why one’s rights were violated including a statement of conditions 
that were met (e.g., “I paid the fees, passed the tests, and filled out all the necessary 
forms”) 

3. When complaining to the supervisor or advocacy agency personnel, a description of 
what already was done to resolve the problem (e.g., “ I talked to the sales desk and his 
supervisor, and neither of them would help me”) 

4. Teaching procedure: 

A. Discrimination Training Procedures for four General Legal Rights Categories 

1 . Define first general rights category (i.e.. Personal rights). 

2. Present first specific right (i.e., right to marry). 

3. Present conditions for first specific right (i.e., marriage license, blood test, money to 
pay the fee, fill out the necessary forms). 

4. Present scenarios illustrating violations and non-violations of first specific right. 

5. Present second specific right, with steps 2-4 repeated until all specific rights in the 
general rights category are presented. 

6. Within General Rights Category Interspersal - scenarios from all specific rights in the 
first general rights category are presented in arbitrary order. 

Subsequently the rest of the rights can be presented in the same order and the final step 
would involve presenting scenarios from specific rights in the first, second, third, and 
fourth general rights categories. 

B. Redressing Legal Rights Violations 

1 . Teacher presents written instructions regarding how to redress rights violations on 
overhead transparencies, and reads them aloud. 

a) The first textual cue states the sequence of persons to whom participants should 
speak when responding to a rights violation. 

b) The second transparency states the verbal components that should be included in 
the description of the problem to each of the above personnel. 

c) The third transparency presents a checklist of behaviors to redress a rights 
violation that chains the responses from the first two transparencies. 
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d) After the teacher removes the third transparency, she asks participants questions 
regarding how to redress a rights violation. 

2. Next a videotape is presented portraying staff role-plajdng how to redress rights violations 
for one scenario for each of the four general rights category. Students are given a 
redressing rights violations checklist (based on three-step procedure described above) for 
each of the videotaped scenario and are told to mark each response on the checklist as it 
occurred on the tape. 

3. Following the videotaped role-plays students individually engage in behavioral rehearsal. 
The teacher chooses participants with whom to role-play and presents scenarios and role- 
play as during testing. Those who do not actively participate observe the role-play while 
completing the redressing rights violation checklist. Students are given specific verbal 
feedback on errors made during role-play to each of the three parties. Following feedback, 
participants role-play the steps again. If students still do not perform correctly, the teacher 
models the correct responses, and students imitate. 

5. Method of evaluation: 

Students are given scenarios and are required to discriminate whether or not their rights had 
been violated and, if they had, to emit the behavioral chain to redress a rights violation. 

Lesson plan based on: Sievert, A. L., Cuvo, A. J., & Davis, P. K. (1988). Training self- 
advocacy skills to adults with mild handicaps. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 21, 299- 
309. 
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Table 3 

Direct Instruction Format: Use for small group or whole class academic lessons on conceptual 
understanding 



Students/Class: Date: ^ 

Subj ect: ^ Skill/T opic : 

Specific Objective 

Antecedent : 

Behavior:_ 

Criteria: 

Setting/Materials: 

Teaching Sequence 

I. Anticipatory Set (Focus and Review) 

1 . Use a focus statement/question/ attention getter: 

2. State relevance of lesson/ learning outcome: 

3. Review/transfer past learning to current lesson: 

4. Review new vocabulary terms (list terms here): 

II. Teaching Input 

Sequence/Steps Ouestions/Examples/Nonexamples 



III. Active Student Responding (Guided Practice) 

1 . Teacher Cue to Respond 

2. Signal for Student Response 

3. Duration of Pause for Response 

4. Signal Correction (“Everyone answer”)_ 

5. Response Correction (Check One) 

Model Test Model-Lead-Test 

Example: 

6. Example of specific praise statement 

Goal: positive tone, repeat with group and individuals to get 10 student 
responses per minute; at least half praise is specific 

IV. Independent Practice fe.g.. written work, practice with peer) 



V. Summarv/Closure 



VI. Evaluation of Student Progress 
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Table 4 

Systematic Instruction Plan format: Use with small group or 1:1 lessons in life skills, 
functional academics, or academic drill 

Name:^ Date: 

Routine: Skill: 



Specific Objective 

Antecedent: 

Behavior 

Criteria 

Setting and Schedule for Instruction: 

Teaching Sequence: 

1. Cue 

Natural Cue (discriminative stimulus) to Begin Response:. 



Instructor Cue if No Response to Natural Cue: 



2. Prompting 

Type of Prompt System (Check which applies) 

Least Prompts Time Delay Most to Least 

Other (Describe): 

Specific Prompts to Be Used (List in sequence): 

1. 2. 3. 4, 

Latency Before Prompt is Given: 

Fading Schedule for Time Delay 

3. Feedback 

Correct Responses 

Praise for Correct Responding- How Often? ^ 

Other Reinforcers ^ 

Fading Reinforcement 

Incorrect Responses 
Check which applies: 

Give next level prompt 

Tell incorrect (“No”) and prompt correct (how)^ 

Other (Describe) 
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Best Practices in Promoting 
Self-Determination for 
Students with Disabilities 

Wendy M. Wood and David W. Test, Project Co- Directors 
Diane Browder Sind Bob Algozzine, Research Associates 
Meagan Karuonen, Project Coordinator 

Special Education Program 
University of North Ckrolina at Charlotte 

O 2<><)l , S«ir-0 tIenninaiMa 
Syalhcsis thojeci, UNC Chsrlotk 



Self-Determination 
Synthesis Project 

Our purpose is to gather, 
synthesize, and disseminate ^*best 
practices” for promoting self 
determination for students with 
disabilities. 



O 3(X) I, Selr-D etennitiBiMn 
Syaduiif Pnjact, UNC C btrialte 



Definition of Self-Determination 

A combination of skills, knowledge, and beliefs that enable a 
person to engage in goal -directed, self- regulated, 
autonomous behavior. An understanding of one’s strengths 
and limitations together with a belief in oneself as capable 
and effective arc essential to self-determination. When 
acting on the basis of these skills and attitudes, individuals 
have greater ability to take control of their lives and assume 
the role of successful adults in our society. 



Field, S., Martin, J., Miller, R., Ward, M., &Wehmeyer, M.I1998). A practical guide hr 
teachintj aetAietermmflftoa Reston, VA: Courual for Sxceptiorial CHldreti. 

O 2001. Scir-D BtErmiutioa 
Syttlhciu PrajecI, UNC Chartotia 



Components 
(Dependent Variables) 

♦ choice making 

♦ decision making 

♦ goal setting fls attainment 

♦ problem solving 

♦ self-evaluation 

♦ self-advocacy (knowledge, individual or 
system) 

♦ self-awareness 

♦ self-efficacy 

O 200 1 , ScIf^D BtcinuBatiaa 
Synihciu PrajacUUNC Chariutla 



Methods 

(Independent Variables) 

♦ teaching skills or enhancing knowledge 
in one or more of the SD component 
areas 

♦ person-centered planning/IEPs 

♦ ecological interventions 

♦ preference assessment 

♦ financial 



O 2001 , Salf'D etanniuCWB 
Synlbciii l^jEel,UNCCkai1alte 



Project Components 



♦ Conducting a literature review of SD 
interventions 

♦ Visiting exemplary sites that successfully 
promote SD for students 

♦ Comparing results of literature review 
and case studies to synthesize best 
practices 

♦ Disseminating results to wide range of 
stakeholder groups 

O 70U1« ScIf-DctcmunttioB 
Synlkesu Prajeci, UNC Chhrlolfe 
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Literature Review of SD 
Interventions: 

Inclusion Criteria 

♦ Published in a peer reviewed journal bt 1972 and 1999 

♦ Includes individuals with one of the IDEA classifications or 
non- specified DD 

♦ Ages: 3 years to adult 

♦ A data-based intervention (qualitative or quantitative) 

♦ An intervention study in which participants (students, staff, 
or other adults) learn new skills or acquiie new 
opportunities 

♦ The intervention focuses on one of the SD components as a 
dependent variable. 

6 2001, Scli^DcimnMlMa 
SynihatU Ptojtct, UNC C buton* 



Self-Determination Literature 




02001, ScirDcbnniMtiaa 
Syalbuii Pnjtct, UNCChailottt 



Results 

Most frequently included SD components w ere: 

Choice making (n=19, 37%) 

Individual self-advocacy (n=18, 35%) 
Problem solving (n=14, 27%) 

Goal setting/ attainment (n=13, 25%) 
Self-awareness (n=12, 24%) 

Decision making (n=9, 18%) 

Single subject:: choice-making 
Group: self-advocacy, goal setting 

02001, Scll^DalmuMtiaa 
Syntbuij Pnjcpl, WNC C hailotla 



Results 



Types of interventions included: 

Researcher-developed strategies 
(n«35, 69%) 

Published curricula 

(n“12, 24%) 

Person-centered planning strategies 
{n“8, 16%) 

Preference assessment 

{n-7, 14%) 

O 2001, SclPD ctcrmiMlioa 
SynlbexU Ptojael. UNC C bariolte 



Results 




Curriculum Samples 


Researcher- developed strategies included: 




Teaching people to make choices 




Self-Directed lEP 


Preference assessment 
Present options 
Prompting strategy 
Reinforcement system 




Self-Advocacy Strategy 


Teaching people new content/ skills 






Teach content 

Student practice with fe edback 

Student performing skill in actual environment 




Whose Future is it Anyway? 


02001, Sclf-DclonBaalioa 




O2U01, ScIf'DelenniBittaa 


SyntbciU PrejecI, UNC Cluriotk 




Synibcm PrejecU UNC Cbiriam 
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lEP Goals: teach/apply SD skills 

Teach skills: 

I will leam the skills I need to advocate for 
myself by taking the Advocacy class. 

Apply skills: 

I will complete three job shadowing 
experiences and report my preferences to 
my career teacher. 

03001, Scir-D(tcnain«lioB 
Syalkcus Piojecl. UNCCImiIoiu 



Person-centered planning 

• MAPS 

• Personal Futures 
Planning 

• Group Action Planning 

• Essential Lifestyle 
Planning 

• Circles of Support 

• Hybrids and other 
models 

O 2001 , SilF-O atsfiniiutiaB 
Syntbtm PrejEct, UNC ChaHotti 




Effective person-centered planning 

• Set of values and strategies 

• Person focused, not service focused 

• Emphasis on capacities and possibilities 

• Creative and flexible (planning and 
funding) 

• Use existing network to the extent possible 

• Collaborative effort 

• Plan is not a final product 

O 200 i , Stir D ■(■miinsli»o 
Synlkctii hnjcct, UNC Ckariotlc 



Effective person-centered planning 

Facilitator role 

• pro-empowerment philosophy 

• aware of own values and biases 

• creative thinks 

Administrative support 

• don’t add facilitator responsibilities to regular 
demands 

• allow work as teams 

O 2001, St) F-Ostcnni nation 
Synlketu PMjact, UNC Cbartolla 



Preference Assessment 




Helping students express choice 


• Used with individuals who have difficulty 




• Picture schedules 


communicating their preferences or choices 
• Systematic data collection and analysis 




• Lunch board 


• Preference assessment is part of promoting SD 




• Picture assessments on the job 


only if the results are used to honor the 




• Assistive technology 


individual’s choices to establish lifestyle 




• Positive behavioral support and functional 


preferences. 




assessment 


• Can be used for vocational, recreational, or 
other choices 

0 2110 1 , ia«l r-D tiBTIIBUtisa 
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Synlhctii hnjacl, UNC Charfotk 




Synlhctii Ptojeci, UNC CluriollE 
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Ecological Interventions 




Case Studies 
of Exemplar Sites 


• Adoption of SD policies and philosophy 




Purpose: To examine strategies and 


• Staff development/inservice on SD 




environmental factors that promote self- 


• SD curriculum and practices used by the 




determination in schools 


general education teachers 
• Student choice included in classroom 




Visit and collect data from six sites via 


activities (student-directed learning) 




focus groups, interviews, observations. 


• Staff promoting risk-taking, learning from 




and document analysis 


consequences 

0 200 1 , StlT-D ctenoisBtwn 




02001. Sclf-DctETmiiatiai 


SynibuM nojocl, UNCChorioHt 




Synthcfil PiojacliUNC Chariots 



Site A: 

Program Description 

♦ Purpose of group is to educate themselves and 
others about their disabilities, and to advocate for 
themselves in educational and oth er settings 

♦ LEAD (Learning and Educating About Disabilities) 

♦ Group of 17 students with LD who speak to 
students, parents, educators, and community 
members about disabilities 

♦ Meet daily on different topics (e.g., support, 
education, mentoring) 



O lUOl, Stlf'D cIcnnMtiaii 
Synlhesti Inject, UNC Chtriatit 



Site B: 

Program Description 

♦ Train students to participate in lEP ■ 
preparation and meeting; write own lEP 
goals 

♦ One-semester course on self-advocacy 

♦ One-semester course on transitbn issues 
including “Get a Life" game 

♦ Coordination with local agency to provide 
job shadowing and community-based 
experiences 

C3001, S*irE>ctcrmitwliai 
Sysitwni I>ajiCt,UNC Cbtrfolli 



Site C: 

Program Description 

^ Systematic approach to promoting SD used at the 
middle and high school levels and in a community- 
based program for 18-21 year-olds. 

♦ Students write own lEP goals and lead lEP meetings 

♦ Self-advocacy model based on learning strategies 
approach - student- responsibility for own learning is 
emphasized 

♦ Teacher and administrator philosophy: high 
expectations for all students 

♦ Special programs (C-club, summer camp, peer 
mentors) 

O 200 i , Sdf.D c tenniMiMB 
Systkcsii ^jtcl.UNCCku1t>lte 



Site D: 

Program Description 

♦ Self-determination philosophy inco rporated into 
existing curriculum 

♦ Implemented in resource, self-contained, and 
general education settings 

♦ Students expected to assume responsibility for 
academics and participate in lEP process 

♦ Program expanded from exceptiona 1 children to 
include students at risk of d topping out of high 
school 



02001, SelrDctcRnniHai 
SymlhcnJ Pn>j( cl, UNC Chariot It 
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Site B: 




Site F: 


Program Description 




Program Description 


♦ Empowerment program that emphasizes goal 




♦ Program that uses person-centered planning to identify and 


setting and help recruiting using a case 




honor preferences of transition-aged students with 


management model 




moderate to severe disabilities 


♦ Classroom -based curriculum, followed by 




♦ Begin with MAPping process; Circle of Support is 


application of skills in vocational and 




identified and circle members provide follow-up support 


educational set tings 




on the implementation of the student’s plan 


♦ Students recruit help they need to attain goals 


r 


♦ Interagency collaboration to provide students with a range 


♦ Case managers help remov e agency barriers 




of job assessment experiences 






♦ Self-advocacy training provided through local advocacy 






organization 


O 2Q0 1 , Sclf-D etermiuUoa 




02IHII, Scir-DcterauBalioa 


Syvt^M FHojccI, UNC Cbaflotle 




SyalkcM ftBiccI, UNCCbailoUo 



Preliminary Results: 

Case Studies 

♦ Critical success factors include teacher philosophy 
and administrative support 

♦ At present, efforts begin at the high school level 
and fQter down to elem entaiy and middle schools 
via teacher training and student m entoring 

♦ Several programs developed from connections to 
universities or research projects on self- 
determination 

♦ Important for students to take risks to achieve 
new goals and experienc e success 

O 2U01 , Sclr-DcleTmtBatwB 
Syntheni nnjoCl,UNCClMi1i>ll* 



Barriers 

• Students* low self-efficacy 

• Parents not wanting their sons and 
daughters to take risks, experience 
failure 

• Lack of administrative support - lack of 
recognition of successful innovation and 
dissemination 

• Teachers* low expectations 

• Helping too much 

C ]na 1 , Sdf-D 

SyBlketii Project, UNCChciluUe 



Final Helpful Hints 

• Have SD definition in your mind - what is 
the desired outcome? 

• Recognize that SD cannot be achieved in a 
vacuum 

• Create opportunities for SD within everyday 
activities 

• Collaborate with families 

• Recognize students’ individual differences 

C 2IH)I, Scir'DctenaiuUoB 
Synlkeiu hrijcci. UNCCluilalta 



Final Helpful Hints 

• Be a self-determined teacher/parent/service 
provider 

• Believe in your students’ unlimited potential 
(and show it) 

• Recognize your own tendencies to do for 
students, rather than empower them to do for 
themselves 

• Encourage risk-taking; be available as a safety 
net 

02 nni, Sdr-DctEimiBaltOB 

Syalticiu IHaject, UNCCkiilotte 
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Where might we go next? 

♦ Empirically validate existing 
published curricula 

♦ Extend existing strategies across 
disability groups 

♦ Develop strategies to teach other 
SD components 

C20DI, Sclf^DctermiiiatMa 
Syalkcxis FVDjscI, UNCChariolk 



Where might we go next? 

♦ Begin to conduct component 
analyses 

♦ Investigate issues identified in 
qualitative studies 

♦ Investigate longitudined effects of 
promoting self-determination on 
the student 

O 2001, ftlf-DctcnniDMio« 

Syalbtui Prajtcl. UNC C haitoUi 



Exemplar Sites 




Exemplar Sites 


Blue Valley School District 




Fountain-Fort Carson High School 


Overland Park, Kansas 




Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Cheyenne Mountain High School 




Monroe County BOCES 1 and 2 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 




Rochester, New York 


Conant High School 




University of Illinois at Chicago 


Hoffman Estates, Illinois 




Chicago, Illinois 


02001, Sclf-Dalermiaalios 




02001, Sall^Dalanntnaliaa 


Sytilheiu hajccU UNC C barioUe 




Syatham Prajaei, UNCChailaUB 



Self-Determination 
Synthesis Project 
Web Site 

http://www.uncc. edu/sdsp 

web links 
resource list 

exemplar site descriptions 

research-to-practice lesson plans 

O 21)0 1, Sclf-D cIcRniaatiOB 
Synlbcita Pnjccl, UNC C lurtotte 
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